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LITERATURE. 


AN OPIUM FANTASY. 
BY THE LATE MARTA LOWELL. 


Soft hangs the opiate in the brain, 
And lulling soothes the edge of pain, 
Till barsbest sound, far off or near, 
Sings floating in its mellow ephere. 





What wakes me from my heavy dream ? 
Or am I still asleep? 

Those long and soft vibrations seem 
A slumberous charm to keep. 


The graceful play, a moment stopped, 
Distance again unrolls, 

Like silver balls, that, softly dropped, 
Riog into golden bowls. 


I question of the poppies red, 
The fairy flaunting band, 
While I a weed, with drooping head, 
Within their phalanx stand: 
“ Some airy one, with scarlet cap, 
The name unfold to me 
Of this new minstrel, who can lap 
9 


Sleep in his melody ? 


Bright grew their scarlet-kerchiefed heads, 
As freshening winds had blown, 

And from their gently swaying beds 
They sang in undertone, 


Ob he is but a little owl, 
The smallest of his kin, 

Who sits beneath the midnight cowl, 
And makes this airy din.” 


‘ 


Deceitful tongues, of fiery tints, 
Far. more than this you know,— 

That he is your enchanted prinee 
Doomed as an owl to g9: 


Nor his fond play for years hath stopped; 
But nightly he unrolls 

His silver balls, that softly dropped 
Ring into golden bowls.” 





A SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T say, Miss, just let me light my pipe at your eyes—will yer?” 

This flattering request was uttered in a jocund and not unmasical voice 
by the colossal driver of a coal-waggon, as he walked leisurely by the 
side of his ponderous vehicleghrough a street near Manchester Square ; 
and it was addressed to a young lady whose very brilliant orbs certainly 
warranted the implied compliment, at which sbe could not forbear smi- 
ling, although she tried to look as if she did not bear it. 

‘““ What do you mean by speaking to a lady in that insolent manner ?” 
said a gentleman who was passing by at the time, and, on hearing the 
bold speech of the gallant waggoner, had turned to look at the eyes thus 
eulogised. 

“Tnsolent! Lord bless your honour, I didn’t mean to be insolent—I 
only wanted to save my matches! ” 

* You had better save your words another time, depend upon it! ” re- 
torted the doughty champion. 

“T will, your honour—they may do for the like again !’’ said the black 
knight, good-humouredly, and he cast a sly glance at the young lady, 
who was not a little confused at fiuding herself the subject of so chivalric 
a contest. 

The gentleman, in a peremptory tone, desired the waggoner to proceed 
without further parley, on which he lighted his pipe, and, chuckling at 
his own drollery, walked on, puffing away with great glee. 

“T am sorry you should be subjected to such impertinence, madam !” 
said the stranger, who was a young man of very gentlemanly exterior ; 
“if you will permit me to walk near you as far as you are going, I shall 
be happy to protect you from any more annoyance!” 

_* You are very good, sir, bat lam not at all apprehensive! ’’ she re- 
piied, with a slight curtsey, at the same time quickening her pace, evi- 
dently under an impression that one impertinence was as bad as another; 
and before he had made up his mind whether to follow or not, she had 
vanished from his sight. Several times that day the incident recurred to 
his thoughts: he could not forget the bright eyes which had inspired a 
degree of poetical feeling, uncouthly expressed, indeed, but not the less 
real, in the uncultivated mind of one of the roughest specimens of human 
nature ; and at night he beheld the sparkling orbs and the sweet coun- 
tenance they illumined again in bis dreams, mixed up with all sorts of 
fantastic adventures. 

Now Philip Acton—that was our bero’s name—had no right whatever 
to be dreaming of the graces of one he knew not—for he was on the eve 
of marriage, aud was at this precise moment in town for the purpose of 
obtaining a license and making other preliminary arrangements in anti- 
cipation of the forthcoming event. Philip was the only eon of Sir Arthur 
Acton, a wealthy baronet residing on his own estate in a beautiful part 
of Cumberland. He had been educated at home by a wortby tutor, who 
knew a great deal of Greek and Latin, but not much of the world : con- 
sequently his pupil did not get quite so many ideas as to life, in a prac- 
tical sense, as those who take io their Greek and Latin at the public 
schools and universities ; still he had the advantage of many of these in 
many respects—for he not ouly knew perfectly well how to conduct him- 
self like a gentleman, but he usually acted in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of that branch of useful knowledge. He was handsome, too—and, 
let cynics say what they will, there is an advantage in that; and although 
he might be somewhat deficient in polish, from the circumstance of lead- 
ing a country life, that deficiency was amply atoned for by a frankness 
and good humour that made him ‘a general favourite. From the age of 
nineteen be bad been engaged to Miss Harriet Disney, the richest heiress 
in the county, a young lady who was universally admired for her beauty 
and accomplishments, and to whom Philip believed in all sincerity he 
Was devotedly attached—in fact, it bad become a habit with him to be- 
lieve so, and he never thought of doubting it. He walked with her, rode 








| with her, copied music for her, dined about three times a week at the 
| manor-house—Mr. Disaey was lord of the mavor—in short, he paid ber 
all the attentious that are expected from an affianced lover ; and as he 
never felt otherwise than gay and contented under these circumstances, 
he certainly had good reason to suppose he was in love. His vanity, too 
—a weakness of which all men have their share—was gratified by the 





| conviction that he was envied by many men of the bighest consideration | 


| in that part of the world: so that, on the whole, be fancied bimselfa 


| happy man, notwithstanding a certaia degree of coldness and haughti- , 


| ness in the bride elect that was not quite congenial to his own open, 
| Senerous disposition. 

The case stood simply thus. He had never seen any one he liked bet- 
| ter—therefore he was satisfied ; nor did it occur to bim that he might one 
| day wish to break the chain be bad worn so lightly. It had been settled 
' by the parents that the marriage should take place as soon as Miss Dis- 
| hey was of age—a period that was now fast approaching: and this was 
the momentous affair that had brought Philip Acton to London, where it 
| was his intention to remain five or six weeks. But it often happens that 
| a circumstance apparently trivial in itself produces a wonderful change 

in the current of our lives: a trath which in this instance was illustrated 
by the merry waggoner who had paid his homely tribute to the dazzling 
| eyes of Rosa Gilbert. 
| Oa the following morning Philip sallied forth from the hotel in Oxford 
Street where he was staying, for the purpose of going into the city ; but 
| he had not proceeded far when he chanced to see the fair object of his 
| midnight dreams in a butcher's shop, obviously engaged in giving orders 
for the day’s dinner, It was not a very romantic situation, certainly— 
| Still such scenes will occur in the drama of life; aud young ladies, how- 
| ever angelic they may be, must occasionally come in contact with beef 
and mutton, and other vulgar thiogs pertaining to non-ethereal beings. 
| Be so good as send it home directly, Mr. Greenwell.” 
| The words were common-place, it is true, but the tone was music itself; 
| and Mr. Greenwood endeavoured to modulate his own rough voice, as he 
| responded : 

* Tt shall come immediately, ma’am.”’ 

“I should like to pay this bill, too,” said Rosa ; ‘“ but here is a little 
mistake which you must rectify, if you please.” 

“Ob, certainly, if there is any mistake, it shall be set to rights, of 
course. Here, my dear,’ he continued, speaking to his wife, whose head 
was visible through a square hole behind which she was seated, according 
to the laudable custom of butchers’ ladieg, at a desk, the presiding god- 
dess of the day-book and ledger—* Miss Gilbert says there’s a mistake in 
last week’s bill! Just look over it—will you?” 

“ Gilbert,”’ echoed Philip, who was loitering outside ; “that’s her name. 
then. I should like to know where she lives.” And, without considering 
the impropriety of such conduct in a man who was about to enter into 
the holy estate of matrimony, he walked into the butcher’s shop. 

Mr. Greenwell bowed and smiled with the pleasant air of one who 
thinks he has caught a new customer. 

‘“* What can I do for you, sir?” he asked, at the same time surveying 
the edge of his knife, probably to assure himself that it was sharp enough 
to cut all that might be required ; but bis countenance fell several de- 
grees when the hoped-for customer said, rather confusedly : 

“Can you oblige me with change for a sovereign ?” 

The sharpness of the knife instautly communicated itself to Mr. Green- 
well’s manner, as be replied : 

“No—I have just given the last shilling I had in change to a lady.” 

Miss Gilbert heard the request, and, thinking the voice was not quite 
strange to her ears, she looked rouad, and at once recognised the hero of 
her little adventure of the preceding day —on which she blushed deeply, 
and resumed her examination of the bill, in concert with the butcher’s 
wife, pretending to be wholly absorbed io interesting reminiscences as to 
whether mutton chops had or had not been sent to Mrs. Gilbert’s on the 
Tuesday of the last week. 

Philip could find no plausible pretext for speaking to her—therefore he 
had no alternative but to leave the shop, and when he was gone, the but- 
cher said, indignantly : 

“Change for a sovereign, indeed! I am not quite so green as that, nei- 
ther! One of the swell! mob, I’ll be bound!” 

““ Swell mob!’ said Rosa, with a look of surprise. ‘‘ What is that, Mr. 
Greenwell?” 

“ Pickpockets, ma’am, that’s all!” 

“ Pickpockets!’’ exclaimed the young lady ; “ you don’t suppose that 
gentleman is a pickpocket!” 

“TI can only say, ma’am, that if a policeman bad been going by, I 
should have been very much disposed to call him in! ” 

“You see, Miss,’ said Mrs. Greenwell, who had seen more of the world 
and its wicked ways than Rosa bad, “ these men they call the swell mob 
are bad characters, who dress themselves up like gentlemen, that nobody 
may suspect them, and they get talking to people in omuibuses, and pre- 
tending to take care of ladies in a crowd, and all just to pick their poc- 
kets! I lost my purse that way in an omnibus about a month ago.” 

“ Dear me,” said Rosa, “ what a lucky escape I have had! That very 
gentleman spoke to me in the street yesterday, because a man who was 
driviog a coal-waggon said sometbing rather rude.” 

“T sbouldn’t wonder if he offered to walk with you for protection.” 
Mr. Greenwell observed, with a sagacious air. 

“ Yes be did!” 

“ Ah, I thought so!” 

“ But you did not let him, I hope miss?” said the wife. 

“ No—certainly not!” 

“It you had, ma’am,” said the butcher, “ you would most likely have 
missed your purse when you got home! Always be careful of accepting 
assistance from such gentlemen as those! Why,I have no doubt he is 
going about now to get good silver for his bad sovereigns, and if I hadn’t 
happened to have been in the way, 1 dare say my wife would bave given 
him change! Women are so easily taken in!” 

Rosa laughed, and, having repeated ber injunctions that the meat 
should be sent home without delay, she quitted the shop, congratulating 
herself on having so narrowly escaped being robbed—especially as her 
purse at the time contained six pouads beside odd shillings—which would 
have been to her a considerable lors. Io the meantime Philip, in happy 
ignorance of the enormities with which be was charged, had been standing 
idly at the window of a printeeller’s shop two or three doors off, watching 
for the egress of the bright-eyed damsel, with intent to follow her foot- 
steps, in order to find out where she resided, though what benefit be ex- 
pected to reap by the discovery was a mystery. However, bis plan wae 
unsuccessful—for, without perceiving bim, she crossed over to the other 
side of the way, and turned down a narrow street, where che went into a 
milliner’s shop—so that when he reached the corner, she had disappeared. 
He went up one side and down the other, looking in at every door and 
window to no purpose : therefore he was about to abandon the pursuit as 
hopeless, when, on repassing the bytcher’s, he heard the following orders 
issued in a loud tone: 

“ Now, Tom—the veal to number, five, aad the beef to Mrs. Gilbert’s— 
and look sharp !”’ 

The last command was indeed snperfluous, since Natare had denied to 











| deposited in the bands ofthe cook at number five, and then form 


a 


poor Tom the faculty of looking sharp—nevertheless be placed th t 

on his shoulder, and took his way leisurely down the Pad whistling te 
popular air of the day, followed closely by Philip, who saw the veal eafely 
ads | ed the rear- 
guard of the beef till it reached its destination in Duke Street, Matchest- 


er Square. Having thus surreptitiously obtained the desired informa- 


tion, he betook bimeelf to the top of a City omnibus, bigbly delighted with 
what appeared to be a useless exploit, and proceeded to the great theatre 
of commerce, to transact some portion of the business which had brought 
him from the peaceful shades of Acton Hall. 

CHAPTER II. 

_ On the day after the events recorded in the first chapter of this narra- 
tive, Philip Action was sauntering along Baker Street, with no particular 
object in view, unless it might be to look in at Madame Tussaud’s Exhi- 
bition ; but this project was not sufficiently matured in his mind to be 
executed on the instant—so he went into a stationer’s to furnish bimeself 
with some envelopes, and there, to his infinite surprise, be beheld lyin 
on the counter about a dozen cards, on which were inscribed the name 
address—*“ Mrs. Gilbert, Duke Street, Manchester Square.” 

Taking up one of them, he said to the shopman: 

“ Do you know ba lady ?” 

“ Yes, sir!” replied the man ;‘‘and avery lady she is! An ntle- 
man wanting board and lodging could hardly find ‘better acoomaibdaiion 
anywhere !” 

‘She keeps a boarding-house then—does she ?”’ 

“No, sir—not exactly a boarding-house ; but she likes to have two or 
three gentlemen as boarders and has left these cards to be givea to any 
one who comes to inquire about the advertisement that was in the Times 
yesterday |’ 

“I will take one, if you please,” said Philip, becoming suddenly dis- 
gusted with bis hotel ; “ forI am going to stay in town for some time, 
and would much rather be at a private house than at an hotel, if I could 
arrange he , 

“ Muc comfortable, I should say, sir ; and this is a very respect- 
able lady, Pean assure you!” sdhde re 

‘“« Ts she married ?” 

. a She is # widow, and has one daughter: they are very nice people in- 
eed. 

Delighted beyond measure at having thus unexpectedly met with so 
easy a mode of introduction, Philip preseated himself, card in hand, at 
Mrs. Gilbert’s door, which was opened by a very neat-looking servant, 
who ushered him into a handsome, well-furnished drawing-room, and 
she would tell her mistress. 








A cursory glance round tbe apartment was sufficient to show bim that 
the inmates of the house were people of a superior class. There was an 
open piano and a stand of music-books, on which he saw the names of some 
of the best Italian operas ; there was a halt finished drawing which be- 
tokened much skill and taste in the artist ; and there were several Ger- 
man and French books lying on the table, with some very pretty fancy 
work, that looked as if it had been just laid down ; consequently, Philip, 
who possessed a rather fertile imagination, conjectured that the lovely 
Rosa had taken flight at the approach of strangers, 

la few minutes Mrs. Gilbert made her appearance. She wasa lady- 
like, agreeable woman, somewhat past the meridian of life; but one of 
those pleasant persons with whom one feels at bome at once. Ten 
minutes conversation sufficed to place them on quite a friendly footing 
with each other ; terms were satisfactorily arranged, and the gentleman 
was in the act of taking his leave for the present, when Rosa entered the 
the room. Great was her consternation at ceeing so disreputable a person 
actually shaking hands with her highly respectable mother: how he 
could have gained admittance into the house she could not imagine—why 
he came there was a problem equally difficult to solve; and, instead of 
returning bis polite salutations, she instinctively looked round to see if 
anything was missing. He was not much surprised at her evident em- 
barrassment and cold reserve, which he attributed to what bad occurred 
at their first meeting ; but be was not particularly uneasy about the mat- 
ter, as he felt satisfied that he should soon be blessed with the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating ber good opinion and making his attentions accept- 
able. 

“ Good heavens, mamma, what did that dreadful man want here ®” said 
Rosa, as soon as he was gone. 

“Dreadful man, my dear! What can you possibly mean ?” 

“ First tell me what he came for ?” 

“ He came in consequence of the advertisment!’’ answered the bewild- 
ered lady, 

“ But you have made no engagement with him, I hope ?” 

‘“ Yes, I bave—and he is to come in time for dinner to day.” 

“ You must not have him, mamma! You must write to decline! He 
is a oy character, and it is not safe to let him come into the house 
at all. 

Rosa was in a bigh state ofexcitement as she delivered these sentiments, 
which were heard by her mother with the greatest astonishment. 

“ My dear child,” she replied ; you must surely be mistakea—this gen- 
tleman is the son of a baronet—Sir Arthur Acton, of Cumberland! He 
offered me reference to his father’s banker and bis solicitors; but I 
thought there was no occasion to make inquiries—-I felt so perfectly sat- 
isfied ! 

‘* What he has told you is all false !” persisted Rosa ; “ he is no gentle- 
man, but he is a pickpocket—Mr. Greenwell told me so—for be came in 
there yesterday to get change for a bad sovereiga—that is bow I knew 
it!’ 

Mrs.Gilbert lifted up her hands and eyes with horror and amazement 
at this extraordinary disclosure, at the same tim? rejuicing in the provi- 
dential circumstance that had prevented ber from receiving into the 
bosom of her family a person of such nefarious habits. Uader the infla- 
ence of these feelings sbe immediately wrote the following note, and dis- 
patched it to the botel in Oxford Street, having fortunately possessed her- 
self of Philip’s address : 

“ Sir,—Since I had the pleasure of speaking to you, an unforeseen circumstance, 
has occurred which puts it entirely eut of my power to receive you into 
house. I lose no time in giving you this information, that you may be spared 
any unnecessary trouble or inconvenience, andam, sir, yours, &e., 

“To Philip Acton, Esq.” ‘ ‘« Jessip Grnperr, 

Philip was beg’nning to pack up his portmanteau, in high spirits at the 
pleasing anticipations connected with the next few weeks—nor did the 
possibility of a disappointment once intrude itself on his imagioation. 
But the old adage saith: “ Ther’s many a slip, &c., &c.;”” and bappy are 
they, if such there be, who have not experienced the truth of this well- 
known ecrap of wisdom : therefore, the case of Philip Acton being by no 
means a solitary one, but, on the contrary, of daily and hourly occur- 
rence, it does not call for any vast ty of sympathy or commiseration. 
He read the note two or three timé then gave partial vent to bis an- 
noyed feelings by the empbatic but somewhat inelegant expression : 
“ What a bore!” Then followed @ mental soliloquy in this strain: “I 
suppose the good lady suspects me of some design upon her daugbter. I 
wish I had been fairly lodged in the house before that pretty girl had 
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known anything ubvat it; they could bardly bave turued me out again. 
Well, it cannot be belped now—so there’s an ead of the matter.” Bat 
there was not an end of the matter—for vexatious mattevs never will end 
in that easy kind of way. It haunted him all day ; it disturbed his re- 
pose at night ; it was like the old man of the sea—for the more he tried 
to get rid of it, the more tenaciously it clung to him. Then there was 
snother thiog which was not exactly as it ought to be: the thought of 
his approaching marriage was becoming distasteful to him, and more than 
once he caught bimselfin the fact of wishing he wasa free man, What 
did all this mean? He dared not ask himself the qaestion—for to what 
could it tend? An engagement of four years’ standing with a family of 
wealth and iufluence was not to be broken without very sufficient grounds; 
yet it was no less certain that Philip Acton had row discovered for the 
first time there was more wanting to his bappiness in married life thao 
was likely to be found with Harriet Disney. 

“The few weeks allotted for bis sojoura in London passed away, and 
he had made no further attempts to see Rosa Gilbert—for he had takeo 
time for reflection, and reflection bad not been unproductive of good 
fruits: so about the end of Jane he returned to Acton Hali—not with 
quite so light a heart as he bad left it, but wisely determiaed to take 
things as they were and make the best of them. His betrothed received 
him much as usual—that is to say, without any particular demonstration 
either of joy or otherwise. She looked with indifference at the presents 
he bad brought her, and accepted them as a matter of course, but with 
no more sigus of pleasurable feeling than if the jeweller had sent them 
home to her own order. Now there was nothing new in all this—yet it 
seemed to have a more chilling effect than heretofore ; and Philip sighed 
for the beamiog eyes and sunoy smiles that give tokens of a heart capa- 
ble of warm affections. He grew abstracted and melancholy, took very 
little notice of the preparations that were going forward for his wedding, 
and, moreover, he lost his appetite, th:reby making his excellent mother 
extremely uncomfortable. 

“I cannot imagine, Sir Arthur,” said the wortby lady to her husband, 
“ what is the matter with Philip—he positively eats nothing. I am afraid 
there is something on his mind.” sho 

“ Nonsense, my dear! What should he have on his mind? Stomach a 
little out of order, perbaps: the bot weather, no doubt, I was very bili- 
ous myself last week, but it went off again, He bad better speak to Dr. 
Cox : two or three pills will set him to rights, I dare say.” 

Philip, however, was of opiaion that pills would not prove a very effi 
cacious remedy for bis complaint—therefore he declined speaking to Dr. 
Cox, protesting he was very well, that there was nutbing the matter with 
him, and saying all that people do say when it is inconvenient to them 
to admit that they are not io their usual health and spirits, Still the 
bride elect did not see or did not care about the uneasiness that was visi- 
ble to everybody else—for it was the constant topic of conversation in 
the servants’ hall; it was canvassed in the village, and even some of the 
people at the manor-house shook their heads gravely, saying the young 
squire was strangely altered, and they doubted whether the marriage 
would be a happy one, after all. 

As the wedding-day approached, Philip exerted himself to get up a 
becoming show of gaiety and good humour—aad he not only succeeded 
in deceiving bis parents, but, to some extent, in deceiving himself also ; 
and again it was generally believed that be was a happy man. There 
now only remained to bim three days of that liberty which is often too 
lightly prized and too easily surrendered. 

“ Ppilip, my dear boy, I hope you mean to look a little brighter than 
this next Thursday,” said bis father. 

“ T shall try, sir.” 

“Try! there ought to be no trying in the case.” 

“ There ought not, indeed!” said Philip, and, snatching up his hat, be 
walked out of the house to enjoy a solitary ramble in the wood that 
ekirted the park. 

It was a glorious day. The deep-blue sky was unclouded, and the sun 
shining out in full splendour gave richness and beauty to the wooded 
scenery, while the heat of his rays was modified by the luxuriant foliage. 
Philip sauntered for some time in thoughtiul mood along the narrow 
grassy paths overarched by the interwoven branches of the forest tress, 
which formed long verdant colonnades, beautiful specimens of Nature’s 
architecture. At length, tired of walking and ruminating, he took a 
book out of his pocket, and sat down at the foot of a venerable oak, 
thickly entwined with ivy, which looked cool and inviting on that lovely 
summer’s day. There, stretched at his ease on the soft green turf, bis at- 





tention was soon engrossed by the entertaining volvme he bad provided 
himself with, perhaps as an antidote to meditations of a heavier metal. 
But he bad not been long thus engaged when the sound of hasty footsteps 
met his ear, and presently he recogaised the voice of his groom, shouting 
out, at the top of his lungs: 

“ Hullo! Mr. Philip, are you hereabouts, sir ?’’ 

Not very well pleased at being so uuceremoniously aroused from a 
temporary oblivion of all worldly cares, he answered, pettishly : 

“ Here [am, Dan! What do you want?” 

Dan, guided by the souad of his master’s voice to the pleasant spot 
where Philip was reposing, presented himself before him io a violent heat, 
with a letter in his hand. 

“Tt is from the manor house, sir!” hesaid, panting for breath ; “ I 
have run as bard as I could—tor the messenger said it was very pertick- 
ler, and must be delivered directly! I think there’s something amiss 
there!” 

“ Something amiss!” echoed Philip, breaking the seal hastily and run- 
ning over the contents. “ Good God! Canthisbetrue? Run directly, 
Dan, and get my horse ready! I must ride over immediately !”’ 

Dan lingered an instant, as if he wanted to offer a word of advice or 
consolation—or it might be of congratulation—for he knew very well 
what was the matter—having, in fact, had a little conversation on the 
subject with the aforesaid messenger, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
haste with which the letter was to be delivered ; and he was curious to 
know how his young master would receive the news ; but Philip, not be- 
ing disposed to enlighten him oa that point, bade him go and see about 
the horse without delay. He then put his book in bis pocket, and has 
tening back to the house proceeded at once to the library, where he knew 
he should find his father. 

‘“‘ Have you heard what has happened, sir?” he inquired, with flushed 
face and agitated voice. 

“No!” replied the old gentleman, rising in great alarm. 
the matter ?” 

“‘ Miss Disney has eloped with Colonel Singer, of the Rifles! Here isa 
letter from Mr. Disney, requesting me to go over there directly !’’ 

“ Bless me! Eloped! 1am very sorry for it, lam sure! Why, this 
is a terrible disappointment for you, Philip!” 

“I dare say I shall be able to bear it, sir!” 

Well, that’s right, my boy—I am glad to hear you say so—for such 
a woman is not worth grieving about! But what do you mean to do?” 

“I shall ride over to the manor house at once; but if Mr. Disney sup- 
poses I shall go in pursuit of the lady, he is mistaken—I will not.” 

“ No—I really do not see why you should! I am sorry for Disney, 
though! It will be a sad cut up to him, I know—for that Colonel Singer, 
I have been told, is over head and ears in debt, and don’t bear the best 
of characters! I think the sooner you go the better! I will break the 
news to your mother!” 

“ Do, sir, and tell her not to make herself uneasy on my account—for 
I shall not break my heart about it!” 


“ What is 


CHAPTER III. 

In the meantime, Rosa Gilbert had utterly forgotten the supposed pick- 
pocket and his daring attempt to estabiish bimself as an iumate ot her 
mother’s domicile, where another gentleman was now comfortably lo- 
cated, who had begun to look upon the fair daughter of the es:ablishment 
with a favourable eye ; but, being a bachelor of middie age, he was ex- 
tremely cautious, and took a long time to consider the expediency of 
saying anything that could not be uusaid. He was, however, a pleasant, 

ntlemaa-like man, independent of the world, and might possibly have 

n a successiul woer, if he could have made up his mind to woo; but 
delays are ever dangerous, and while he was still debating the question 
in bis own mind, Fate thought proper to settle it another way. 

It chanced one evening that Mr. Barney, the aforesaid gentleman, pro- 
posed escorting Rosa and her mamma to one of the theatres, and the in- 
vitation was accepted with much pleasure. The house was not very full 
—consequently they had no difficulty in obtaining seats in the front of 
of the dress circle—which was not only an advantage with regard to 
seeing, but also of being seen. Thus it was that Philip Acton, from 
another part of the house, happened to see the two ladies, and immediately 
went round tothe next box, where he soon succeeded in catching the 
eye of Mrs. Gilbert, to whom be bowed respectfully—on which she turned 
away her bead, without taking the slightest notice of bim. 

“ She does not remember me!” he to bimeelf, “ If  cou’d get nearer 
I would speak to her!” And, acting on this bright idea, he watched for 
an opportunity of getting nearer: having accomplished this object, he 
did speak to ber, and this was what he said : 

“ | believe I have the pleasure of speaking to Mrs. Gilbert! My name 


is Acton: you may perhaps reculiect my calling oa you ia Duke Street, 
when [ was last ic towa !” 

Rosa heard every word of his address, but she carefully avoided look- 
ing towards the speaker, and continued to chat gaily with Mr. Burney, 
who was not at all aware of what was passing or of the jealous eyes that 
were fixed upon him. 

“ Really, sir,” Mrs. Gilbert replied coldly, “ our acquaintance was so 
slight that you must excuse me if I request that it may be altogether 
forgotten !” 

Surprised and mortified beyond measure, he bowed slightly and disdain- 
fully, then walked out of the box with the dignified air of injared inno- 
cvnes, mentally devoting the whole of the’Gilbert race to perpetual scorn 
and contempt, {[t was the more vexatious as he bad come to towo only 
that moraing—r+joicing in bis newly-acquired liberty—for the express 
purpose of calling to inquire if he could now be received as a boarder and 
lodger in Duke Street, Manchester Square—vague dreame of bright eyes 
and bliss floating tu his brain. It was hard to be awakened from such 
dreams ia so rude and unsatisfactory a manner; it was hard to see a mid- 
die-aged bachelor usurping the place for which he had entertained serious 
thoughts of becoming a candidate; and, above all, it was bard to be 
treated with slight and contumely by a lady who bad every reason, for 
anything be knew, to bebave towards him at least with politeuess, As 
the offenders were returning home Mre. Gilbert said to Mr. Burney : 

“ Did you observe a person in the next box who spoke to me just after 
the first act?” 

“Yes; he was a gentlemanly-looking young man—but I suppose you 
did not know him very intimately!” 

“I should be sorry to kaow much of him, I assure you!” 

“T wonder,”’ observed Rosa, “ that he should dare to speak to respec- 
table people in such a public place!” 

“ Why, who and what is he, then ?”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert related the whole story to Mr. Burney, who declared that 
if she bad ouly given him a hint of the young man’s real character, he 
would bave desired the box-keeper to keep aa eye upon him, with a view 
of giving bim in charge to the police. 

The next night, Mrs. Gilbert and Rosa were going to a small evening 
party at the house of Mr. Whitmore, a barrister liviug in Russell Square, 
to whose family they had been lately introduced. The Whitmores were 
people of some standing. They kept a carriage and two livery servants, 
and lived altogether in very good style— so that the Gilberts felt them- 
selves flattered by the invitation. Rosa had a new dress for the occa- 
sion ; ber bair was arranged in a very becoming fashion, and she looked 
so remarkably pretty, that Mr. Barney complimented her very bighly on 
her appearance and almost made up his mind to propose the next day. 
It was about nine o’clock when they arrived, and there were already from 
twenty to thirty people assembled in the handsome and well lighted 
drawing rooms. On their names being announced, Mrs. Whitmore came 
to receive them, and introduced them to her mother—Mrs. Bligh—a plea- 
sant, chatty old lady, with whom Mrs. Gilbert soon found herself on the 
most friendly terms. Tea and coffee were handed to the new arrivals, and 
while they were partaking of those refreshments, two handsome and 
fasbionably-dressed young ladies—sisters—played a duet on the piano- 
forte in very dashing style. Most of the elders placed themselves at the 
card-tables with business-like faces, and were soon too deeply engaged in 
reckoning points and counting bovours to notice anything that was going 
on around them. Mrs, Gilbert was nota whist-player, and old Mrs, Bligh, 
though fond of the game, liked talking still better—therefore went on 
chatting with her new friend. All the younger part of the company 
congregated around the pianoforte, and some very creditable perform- 
ances were achieved both vocal and instrumental. At length Rosa was 
asked to sing, and, as she bad a charming voice and bad been well taught 
she felt no hesitation in complying with the request. She played her own 
accompaniment, and had just commenced one of those beautiful German 
songs which are so emineatly calculated to display a rich and powerful 
voice to advantage, when the dour opened, and Mr. Acton was announced. 
Fortunately for her, and also for the admiring auditors who had crowded 
round ber, she was unconscious of Philip’s presence, not having beard the 
name; and being seated with her back towards the door, with several 
geutlemen standiag close behind her, she was concealed from the sight of 
any one who entered. But if Rosa was for the moment in happy igno- 
raoce of Mr. Acton’s vicinity, the case was different with her mother, who 
not only saw Philip enter the room, but perceived at once that he was no 
stranger there, and that the Whitmores received him as an esteemed 
friend ; besides which, she distinctly heard Mr. Whitmore inquire after 
the health of Sir Arthur and Lady Acton. 

The young man’s claim to respectability being thus clearly established, 
Mrs. Gilbert felt herself in a decidedly awkward situation : al! the rude- 
ness of which she had been guilty now rose up in terrible array against 
her, and, on the whole, she was in a state of ex'reme perturbation. 

Philip had seen her, and of course conjectured that Rosa might possi- 
bly be in the room also—but he did not deign to cast a glance around in 
search of the starlike eyes that were shining that night with even more 
than their wonted lustre. Ina few minutes, however, he approached the 
sofa where Mrs. Gilbert and Mrs. Bligh were sitting side by side ; but, 
having shaken hands with the latter, and said one or two pleasant things 
to her, he turned away without taking the least notice of her companion, 
whom he had determined in his own mind to treat as a perfect stranger. 

“* May I ask who that gentleman is?” said Mre. Gilbert. 

“ Oh, yes, certainly! He is the on!y son of Sir Arthur Acton, of Cum- 
berland—and a very excellent young man he is, I assure you, and heir to 
one of the finest estates in the cuuaty. I kaew Sir Arthur before 
Philip was born—as worthy a man as ever lived ; and as to Lady Acton, 
I believe there is not a better ereature breathing. They doat upon this 
boy of theirs. Poor fellow! he was going to be married a little while 
ago, but the match was broken off suddenly for some reason or other. I 
have not heard the rights of it yet—but I suppose I shall, now that he has 
come to town!” 

Here the good eld lady was interrupted by a request to make a fourth 
at one of the whist-tables—which was rather unlucky, as Mrs. Gilbert had 

just made up her mind to tell her of the strang2 mistake she had been led 
into with respect to Philip Acton. In the meantime Philip had gone to 
the other end of the room, in order to find out who was singing so char- 
mingly—and his curiosity was speedily gratified ; but whether he de- 
rived any pleasure from the discovery was best known to himself, and he 
took especial care to confine that kaowledge to his own bosom. 

Rosa had just finished her song, and in rising from the instrument her 
eyes met those of the supposed delinquent, whose presence caused her to 
exhibit such evident signs of alarm and astonishment, that several people 
asked her what was the matter—to which she replied, in some con- 
fusion : 

“Nothing. I—I believe I trod on a pin!” 

“T hope it has not burt you ?” said oue of the gentlemen. 

“ Oh, no—not at all—it only made me start!” 

The ruse succeeded admirably, but it was lost upon Philip, who, having 
satisfied himself that the bright eyes and the melodious voice were the 
property of the same individual, sought a refuge from his fair foes 
amongst the card-players. Poor Rosa was in great distress of mind. 

“Mama,” she whispered, “ do you see who is here ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear! We have been entirely mistaken, I find, about that 
young gentleman, and I am afraid he feels very much offended |” 

* Did you hear his name?” said Rosa. 

“Ob, yes! It is Acton, as he said; and his father is Sir Arthur 
Acton, of Cumberland. The Whitmores have known them a long time !”’ 

Rosa was overwhelmed with shame and regret. The idea of having 
denounced the son and heir of Sir Arthur Acton, of Cumberland, as a pick- 
pocket! How was she to atone for so grave an error? The thing was 
impossible, and all she could now do was to vex and worry herself after 
the most approved fashion during the remainder of the evening. 

Philip went away early, and soon after his departure Mrs. Gilbert found 
an opportunity of relating the whole story to Mrs. Bligh, who seemed to 
enjoy it amazingly—for she laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks, 
and declared she had never heard a better joke in her life. 

“Poor Philip!” ejaculated the good old lady ; “how astonished he 
will be to hear that be bas been accused of picking pockets and uttering 
bad sovereigns! Ha, ba, ha! I wish I had known it before he went ; 
but I shall see him again to-morrow morning—for he has some business 
with Mr. Whitmore, and is coming to breakfast with us!” 

Rosa did not sleep much that night: all the events of the evening 
crowded upon her remembrance, taking an exaggerated form, as past 
events often do ; and she tormented herself with useless regrets and vain 
speculations as to what sort of an evening might she have spent had it 
not been for her own foolish credulity. She had seen that Philip was re- 
garded in his own sphere as a star of the first magnitude ; she had seen 
that his attentions were received with smiles by the two handsome sisters 
who played co well, and who, she understood, were the daughters of a rich 
merchant ; she had heard it whispered once or twice by the mothers of 
other young ladies present—“ He is heir ¢0 a baronetcy !”’ and although 





she was herself wholly guiltless of any design on the beart of this “ very 
eligible party,” yet it was rather mortifying to be so totally overlooked 
by one who on former occasions had behaved so differently. 


* How I could ever believe for a moment that he was any other thana 
gentleman!” she said to herself over and over again. “ What must he 
think of us, and how shall we ever be able to look him the face, if they 
tell him what we took him for? But perhaps we shall never eee him agaia 
—and I almost hope we may not!” 

The next morving Rosa had a headache. 

“TI think a ride would do you good, dear!” said her mother; “I want 
to go to Kensington, to call on the Westbrooks: suppose we go this 
morning ?”’ 

Rosa assented to the proposition, and they went to Kensington. 
nearly three o’clock when they returned. 

“ Has any one called, Martha?” Mrs, Gilbert inquired of the servant 
who opened the door. 

“ Yes, ma’am—a gentleman called soon after you were gone: he left 
his card, and said he would call again to-morrow morning!” 

‘* Where is the card ?”’ 

“ On the drawing-room table, ma’am '”’ 

Rosa’s heart beat quickly ; she bounded up the stairs with eager haste, 
took in her hand the little herald of the morrow’s visitor, and great was 
her delight to read thereon the pleasant words—“ Mr. Philip Acton.” It 
is true she had said, ‘‘] hope we shall never see him again !’”’ which sen- 
timent was not exactly in accordance with her present satisfaction ; but 
such anomalies du frequently occur, and there is no accounting for it. 

Poor Mr. Burney! be bad put off bis meditated proposal rather too long. 
He said something particular that evening, but it excited no interest, 
aod he saw that it did not; therefore he was discouraged, and said no 


It was 


more. 

On the following morning exactly at eleven o’clock, true to his word, 
Philip once more uppeared in Duke Street, where he now met with as po- 
lite and amicable a reception as he could possibly desire. There was a 
great deal of laughing aud a great deal of apologisiag on both sides ; and 
at length whea everything was cleared up to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, our hero ventured again to propose himself as a member of 
Mrs. Gilbert’s domestic establishment for the short time he intended to 
remain in town: and as that lady was now eatisfied that be harboured no 
wicked designs of appropriating unto himself any of ber worldly treasures, 
she received his proposal most gracious!y, aud it was settled that he 
should come that very day. 

“* We dine at six,.’’ said the lady ; “ soif you are here by half-past five, 
you will be in very good time!” 

The sequel need scarcely be told. In less than a month Philip Acton 
wrote to bis parents, asking their consent to his marriage with Rosa Gil- 
bert ; and as it was not their custom to deny him anything, they did not 
make an exception in this case to their geueral rule. Oo the contrary, 
Sir Arthur heartily congratulated him on having so soon found a substi- 
tute for his faithless fiancée ; whilst bis mother, with that prudent economy 
so becoming to the careful mi-tress of a household expressed her joy that 
the preparatioas which had been made for his wedding would not all be 
wasted. 

The marriage was celebrated at Acton Hall with great éc/at, and all 
the country people round about were feasted on the happy occasion. Sir 
Arthur and bis lady were much pleased with the pretty young bride, and 
highly amused with the curious adventures attending the courtship, 
whieh the baronet was extremely fond of relating afterwards as au excel- 
lent story ; and for a long time it was a standing jest in the family to 
call out, whenever Philip was seen approaching : 

“ Take care of your pockets !”’ 





RICE 


Those who have only seen rice as exposed for sale in grocers’ windows, 
or who have tasted it in no other shape than as puddings, may ia truth 
be said to know nothing of it as an article of food. In this country, in- 
deed, little is understood of the important part this grain performs in 
employing and feeding a large portion of the human family. Cultivated 
in all four quarters of the globe, but chiefly in America and Asia, it is no 
exaggeration to say that it forms the food of three fourths of the human 
race : in other words, of between six and seven hundred millions of the 
population of the world. 

It is not merely that the densely-packed inhabitants of China, Siam, 
British fodia, and the Easterao islands, employ this grain in lieu of wheat. 
It stands them in place of all the varied food of European countries: of 
bread, vegetables, flesh, and fowl. The rice-dealer is at once their baker, 
greengrocer, butcher, aud poulterer. It is impossible to enter the most 
remote village in the East without seeing piles of rice stored in half open 
granaries, or heaped up for sale in bazaars in such boundless profusion as 
to bewilder a traveller from the west, who is apt to wonder what will be- 
come of it all. Three-fourths of the warehouses in town and country the 
traveller may depend on being rice stores : three-fourths of the lumbering 
native craft that steal along the coast, and quite that proportion of the 
lazy bullock-carts that are to be met with toiling over Indian roads, are 
certain to be laden with rice. 

Of rapid growth, and easily adapting itself to many varieties of soile, 
irrespective of culture, rice appears to be the most suitable for the coun- 
tries in which it is found. The abundant rains which periodically fall 
within and about the tropics, are precisely what is needed by this semi- 
aquatic plant. Sometimes, however, the rainy season ceases before its 
time, or fails altogether: in which case the crops will assuredly perish, 
should there exist no means of procuring a supply from elsewhere, by 
aqueducts and dams, or bunds, as they are termed. The construction of 
works of irrigation has, from the earliest periods, occupied the attention 
ot Indian monarchs, who spared no efforts to keep their sudjects weil sup- 
pkied with water. It long formed a reproach to the British government 
of India, that whilst the Hindoo and Mahometan rulers of Hiadostan had 
been alike mindfal to spend a portion of the taxes on works of this kind, 
they allowed the bunds and canals to fall into neglect and ruin. 

The want of those means of irrigation has often been fatally felt in some 
districts of India. A sudden and severe drought will destroy the grow- 
ing crops ; and when, as is unfortunately the case in some parts, there are 
no roads by which to convey grain from more fortunate districts, the con- 
sequences are frightful. In this way we read that in the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, fifty thousand persons perished in the month 
of September, in Lucknow: at Kanpore twelve hundred died of want : 
in Guntoor, two hundred and fifty thousand human beings, seventy-four 
thousand bullocks, a hundred and sixty thousand cows, and an incredible 
number of sheep and goats, died of starvation: fifty thousand people 
perished from the same cause in Marwa: and in the north-west provinces 
balf a million of lives are supposed to have been lost. During that year 
a million and a half of human beings are believed to have perished for 
want of food. 

In some parts of India the monsoon rains fall heavily for a short pe- 
riod, and very slightly at other times, yielding a greater supply than is 
needed in the first instance, and too little afterwards. To meet this irre- 
gularity, and store up the too copious rains of the early monsoon, bunds 
were built across valleys to form artificial lakes, often of vast extent, 
whence the adjacent country was irrigated by means of water courses 
carried frequently for many miles along the flanks of mountains, across 
gorges and valleys, and through the most difficult country ; operations, 
which would have sorely puzzled our best European engineers to have 
accomplished without a great and ruinous outlay. é 

We have been long accustomed to regard the magnificent ruins yet re- 
maining in the prostrate land of the mighty Pharaohs, with feelings of 
mingled awe and admiration, looking upon them as the crumbling types 
of a bygone reign of architectural and engineering greatness. Farther 
eastward, still nearer the rising of the sun, there are, however, ruius quite 
as vast ; monumental vestiges of former greatness fully as astounding. 
The remains of ancient works of irrigation in the island of Ceylon alone, 
are sufficient to fling into the shade the boasted labours of the old Egyp- 
tian kings, to dwarf to the flimsiest insignificance the proudest engineer- 
ing works of the present rulers of India. 

Situated amidst the wildest solitudes, or in the depths of unhealthy 
jungle districts, thes ruins have remained almost unknown to Europeans. 
Surrounded by stagnant swamps or dense forests and jungle, where once 
were fertile plains or luxurious valleys, rich with waving rice-fields, that 
in those remote ages fed a vast population, those ruined bunds are now 
the resort of wild elephants, buffaloes, and inoumerable water-fowl, 
Here and there a cluster of miserable huts, termed out of mere courtesy 
a village; may be seen vegetating in the less overgrown corners of this 
great jungle-water plain, like islands in some oriental Dead Sea, but how 
they came there, or what their iumates do is not easily defined. 

Of the extent of these tanks some idea may be formed from the fact of 
there being at the present day not fewer than fifteen villages within the 
dried up bed of one of them. The dilapidated wall of this great artificial 
lake is fifteen miles in length, extending as it did at one time completely 
across the lower end of a spacious valley. Built up of huge blocks of 
stone sirongly fixed with cement work, and covered with turf, it formed 
a solid barrier one hundred feet in width at the base, shelving off to forty 
feet wide at thetop. The magnitude of these works bear ample testimony 





not only to the ability of the former craftsmen of this islaud, but to the 
extent of the then population ; and the resoarces and public spirit of the 
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hs lese monarchs 
pa ear and utility. In the early period of the Christian era, when 


Britain was in a semi-barbarous state, when ber nobles dwelt in rude edi- | 
fices but little removed from buts, and when ber navigators bad not learnt | 
to tempt the perils of an over-sea commerce, Ceylon, then known as * the 
utmost Indian isle, Taprobane,” possessed cities of vast extent—as large 
as the present London—avd housed ber monarchs and priests in edi- 
fices that would astonish the arthitects of our modern Babylon, that 
wou!d leave our proudest palaces far behind, that would need @ Milton to 
describe and a Martin to delineate, She was also a liberal exporter of 
rice to distant couotries. Ia the present day, with but D fourth of her 
former population, Ceylon is compelled to purchase graia from lodian 
producers in consequence of the decay of her works of irrigation. ‘ 

Perhaps, no greater fallacy exists, than the common belief in tae po- 
verty of the nutritive qualities of rice. That may hol! good in regard 
to the rice consumed in this country, but certainly not, if applied to the 
common rice of many parts of the Rast. A hard-working Iadian labourer 
would not make a meal on our “ Finest Carolina,” if he could get it asa 
present: he would know that he could not do half-a-day’s work on it, 
even though he swallowed a full Iudian allowance, avd that is saying a 
good deal: an Englishman in the West, can have no conception of the 
prodigious quantities of rice a working-man in the eastern tropics will 
dispose of at one sitting. A London alderman might well envy him his 
feeding capacity. : 

Perbaps, it may be thought, that there is no such thing as a hard day’s 
work in India; and that therefore, there can be no goud grounds for 
vouching fur the nutritive properties of the grain of those countries. If 
80, it makes another of the rather long list of popular modern fallacies. 
I have seen as bard work, real bone and muscle work, done by citizens 
of the United Kingdom in the East, as was ever achieved in the cold West, 
and all upon rice aod curry—not curry and rice—in which the rice has 
formed the real meal, and the eurry bas merely helped to give it a relish, 
as a sort of substantia! Kitchener’s Zest, or Harvey’s Sauce. I bave seen, 
likewise, Muormeo, Malabars, and others of the Iudias labouring Classes 
perform a day’s work that would terrify a London porter, or coal-whip 
per ; or acouutry navvy. or ploughmaa; and under the direct rays of a 
sua, that has mide a wooden platform too hot to stand on, in thia shoes, 
without literally dancing with pain, as I have done many a day, within 
six degrees of the line. 

It would be a matter of no little difficulty, and, perhaps, of doubtful 
interest, to tell how many varieties exist of the rice family, in eastern 
lands, from the whitest, most delicately-formed table-rice of Bengal, to 
to the bold, red, solid grain of the Madras coast, and the ag 
transparent, good-for-votbing-but-starch rice of Arraean. aking a 
rough guess at their number, there cannot be less than two hundred va- 
rieties. These may be thrown into two great, widely-different classes, 
viz., field rice and bill rice: the distinetive features of which are, that 
the former is grown in cultivated fields by the aid of water, the latter oa 
dry bill slopes without irrigation. The one yields a rich nutritious grain, 
in great abundance, the otber, a thin, and bu-ky rice. fit only for the 
food of cattle, or the very poorest class of natives. With tbis last-men 
tioned description of grain, there is scarcely any attempt at cultivation, 
in a European seuse of the word, nor is there any feature about it, 
wortby of notice; so that the reader will readily excuse me for passing 
to the more interesting subject of the ordinary field rice of the East. 

A eorn field in the ear, a bop plantation in bud, a cherry orchard in 
full blossom, a bean field in flower, are lovely sights to look upon ; yet, I 
have bebeld one more beautiful. A rice field balf grown in age, but fully 
developed in the rich velvet beauty of its tropic green, bending to the 
passing sea-breeze, amidst a cooling bath of limpid water, with topes of 
cocoa palms clustering about its bauks, and bere and there groves of the 
yellow bamboo sweeping its bosom with their feathery leaves; above, 
flights of gaily plumaged paroquets, or gentle-voiced doves, skimming in 
plucid happiness across the deeply rich azure of the tropical sky, is a 
scene worth all the toils and privatious of an eastern voyage to gaze 
upon. 

A more unpromising or uninviting prospect can scarcely be imagined 
than the same fields when being prepared for the grain, at the usual sow- 
ing time, just as the first rains of the changing monsoon begin to fall. Sa- 
turated with water, the soil wears all the attributes of slushiness. Far as 
the eye can reach along the ample valley lays one dall, unbroken vista of 
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iceland, ankle-deep ijn rich, alluvial mad. Nocheerful hedge-rows ; no- 
thing by which, at a distance, one can distinguish one field from another. 
Here and tbere a long, irregular earth-mound, crowned with rambling 
stones, marks the boundary-line of Abrew Hickrema Apoobamey, and di- 
vides bis bumble forty ammomuns of rice-laod from the princely domains 
of Adrian H: jeyrasingba Seneratane Modliar. 

Heavy showers bave fallen ; the fat, thirsty soil has drunk deep of the 
welcome down-pourings from above, and thus, whilst it isin rich unctuous 
homoar, the serving-men of the bumble Apoobamey, and the lordly Mod- 
liar, ply it liberally with potations of the buffalo-plough. It is quite as 
well that the stranger traveller is informed of the nature of the operation 
which is going on before his perplexed eyes, otherwise he would be sorely 
puzzled to know what it all meant: why the pair of sleepy-looking but- 
faloes were so patiently wading, up to their portly stomachs, in regular 
straight walks, through the sea of slushy quagmire, and why the perse- 
vering native followed them so closely, holding a crooked piece of stick 
in his hand, and urging them, occasionally, with a few oriental benedic- 
tions. Ou drawing near to tbe muddy, nude agriculturist, you perceive 
that the buffaloes are tied, with slight pieces of string, to the further end 
of a long, rambling, queer- looking slip of wood, which they are dragging 
deliberately through the slimy ground, a few inches below the surface, 
and at the other end of which appears to be tied likewise, the apathetic 
Indian ploughman. 

It needs all the faith one can muster to believe that this actually con- 
stitutes the ploughing operation of eastern countries, You have no doubt 
about the man, nor the buffaloes ; it is the plough that is so intensely 
questionable. It bears no likeness to any kind of implement—agricultu- 
ral, manufacturiog, or scientific—in any part of the world. Still, there 
is a faint, glimmering, indistinct impression that you tave somewhere met 
with something of the sort, or that you bave dreamed of something like 
it. A sudden light bursts upon you, and you recognise the thing,—the 
entire scene—man, buffiloes, and sticky plough. Ywu have seea them re- 
presented in plates of Be zoni’s discoveries in Egypt, and in Layard’s re- 
mains of Nineveh. There they all are—as veritable, as formal and as 
strange—as were the Egyptian and Ninevite agricutturists, |’m afraid to 
say bow many centuries ago. It was precisely the same set of cattle, man, 
and plough, that sowed the corn that Josepb’s brethren went down from 
the land of Canaan for, when they heard there wascorn in Egypt. It was 
just such culture as this, thousands of years since, that raised the cars ot! 
corn that were found entombed in the mummy’s hand, by Mr. Pettigrew, 
some few years ago. 

There is nothing peculiar in the Cinghalese mode of sowing their grain, 
further than that, like other Orientals, they blend a certain portion of su- 
perstition aod religious observance with every operation of their primi- 
tive agriculture. The village priest must be consulted as to the lucky 
day for scattering the seed ; and an offering at the shrine of Buddba is 
necessary to secure the protection of bis Iodian godship: in addition to 
which, small bouquets of wild flowers, and the tender leaflets of the cocoa 
palm ure fastened on sticks, at each corner of the newly-sown field, in order 
to scare away any evil spirits that might otherwise take it into their 
mischievous heads to blight the seed. 

In an incredibly short space of time, the rice-blades, of a lovely pale 
green, may be seen peeping above the slushy soil, and, in a few more 
days, the tiny shoots will be some inches high. Then they are treated to 
a cold bath, from the nearest tank, buod, or river, as the case may be, 
the supply of water necessary to cover the field as high as the tops of the 
growiug cora being brought to it by means of water-courses, or mud-and- 
stone aqueducts. In the billy country of the interior, as before stated, 
these water-courses even as now existing, and of a comparatively humbie 
description, are marvellously made and managed. For many miles the 

tiny gurgling stream flows on through the wildest parts of the country ; 
and the traveller on bi- borse may ride a goud day’s journey without reach- 
ng the end and destination of oue of those simple but most useful aque- 
ucts. 

lu hilly country the field paddy is often grown on steep ground cut 
into narrow terraces, which rise prettily above each other, often to a 
considerable beight. Ia such situations the plough, small aud light 
though it be, cannot be used, and the loosening aud turuing up of the 
ground has to be performed by hand-!abour. Weeding, by women and 
children, takes place whilst the rice plants are but a few iuches iu height ; 
after which the growth and maturity of the corn becomes very rapid. 

The period which elapses between the sowing and the barvesting varies 
accordiug to the particular kind of rice that may be uuder cultivatiun. 
From three to five months is the usual time ; aud, in this way, two bar- 
vests are secured during each yeur in favourable sitaatious, though in 
much of the poor light soil of the sea-board not more than one crop cao 
be tuken, and then ouly after mauuring, or the ground must lie fallow for 





an entire year, | bave known many five fieids, in elevated pusitions, 
Where the supply of water was abuudunt, yield two full crups every year 
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in succession without the aid of manure, and this they had continued to 
do since the earliest recollection of that universal patriarch, the oldest 
inhabitant. 

Tbe harvest-home of Indian farmers is, as with us, an ‘mportant opera- 
tion, though carried on in a widely different manner, ere, agaid, & 
lucky day must be found ; and, when obtained, the prior cuttings of the 
ripe field are carefully set aside for ao offering of thankfulness to Buddba. 
There is vot any attempt at stacking up the corn in the straw: it is re- 
moved to the threshing-fluor as fast as cut—the said threshing floor beiag 
neither more por less than a very dry, smooth, and bard corner of the 
nearest meadow. There the operation of threshing goes on io precisely 
the same ancient fashion as the ploughing. The cattle that, treading out, 
unmuzzied, the corn of the Cingbalese cultivation, in the reigu of Queea 
Victoria, are employed precisely in the same manner as the cattle were 
during the sway of King Cheops of the Nile; and, fur aught we know, 
may be lineal descendauts of the tame cattle. It is quite certain that 
the agricultural societies eastward of the Pyramids have accomplished 
very little in the improvement of farming implements and processes dur- 
ing the last few thousand years. 

Waen trodden out by the hoofs of cattle, the grain is wirnowed from 
the chaff by simply letting it fall from a light shallow basket raised to 
some height from the ground. The wind blows the chaff away whilst the 
coro falls ina heap below. It is then stored in dry rooms, or buried in 
pits below the ground, under cover, till required. Io that state it is called 
* paddy,’’? having a rough husk, which must be removed before it be- 
comes rice, and is fit for cooking. This removal is accompliched by sim- 
ply pouoding the grain in a large wooden mortar, after which it is again 
winuowed and transformed into edible rice. 

It was during one of my long rides through an exclusive rice produ- 
cing district of the interior of Ceylon that I encountered a most unex- 
pected and remarkable object—a white coolie. I was walking my horse 
towards the nearest haltiug-place through a beautifully wooded valley 
intersected with ranving streams, rice grounds, and bamboo topes, when, 
at some distance below me, I perceived, staggering along under a load 
of ripe plantains, swung in the ordinary native manoer by means of a 
* piugo,” or yoke across the shoulders, a white mau dressed in the com- 
mon garb of the country, and in every way resembling a native, save io 
the colour of bis skin. He was svon lost in the distance, and I rode on 
pouderiog over the strange sight. Half-an-bour took me to a little pla- 
teau at the extremity of one of the many gorges io that wild country, io 
the midst of which was one of the prettiest little cottages and gardens it 
would be possible to see in any country. Half hiddea amidst waving, 
green clusters of plantains and pomegrantes, the little white cottage 
might have belonged to some Cingbalese Paul aod Virginia, some orien- 
tal Savoyards, so sweetly picturesque was it, amidst that savaye but fer- 
tile country. 

i made ny way to it ; and, pulling up at the little verandah in front 
for a cup of water, was startled at being addressed by a young Huglish 
woman Clad ia the loose, flowing robe of the Kandyaa females. There 
were one or two dusky-white, suuburot little children gambolling about 
uuder some shady bread-fruit trees in the rear of the bouse, playing with 
& motley assemblage of young pigs, kids, dogs, and no end of lovg-legged, 
tuilless fowls. My new acquaintance was very reserved, and apologised 
for the absence ot her busband, who, sbe said, had gone to the uext 
bazaar for supplies. A good draught of milk satisfied my thirst; and, 
fllugiog a bauuful of small coin amongst toe children and farmyard in- 
babitants, | bade the mother good morning, and rode on my way ponder- 
ing how it could be that these fellow couutrymen were thus singularly 
placed amongst the Cinghalese peasantry of the land. 

I learnt from the keeper of the nearest rest house for travellers, the 
little history of this couple ; and, touching as it was, I felt glad that I 
bad not put any questivas on the subject to the young woman at the cot- 
tage—the real bervine of tne brief stury. Sbe bad been engaged to her 
present husband for some years before he came out to Ceylon as a coffce- 
planter. He was prosperous, and wrote bome for ber to join bim, which 
she did ; but, to her sorrow, found that he bad given way to the bane of 
the East—driak., Her love for him, however, underwent no change: 
strongly reliant on ber persuasive and guiding iufluence over him, sbe 
becume bis wife in the full bope of saving him from degradation and 
early death. The sacrifice was made in vain. His career was soon run: 
from one sitaation to another he passed, down and down, still lower, 
though many would bave helped and saved him for bis wife’s sake and 
his children’s, At length there was no re/uge for them but to try and 
Caltivate a plot of ground, and rear food for themselves. A friendly 
Chief gave them a field for rice, a garden, and a cottage, and the wife 
still clinging to her oid fond faith of saving bim from evil, followed him 
to the jungle, and with her own bands teuded bis wants. My informant 
told me that the ‘* white master” bad left off drinking arrack, and was, 
in fact, a sober, hard-working man, but so beaten down, so cowed, and 
bopeless of bis future, that he cared for nothing beyond bis present lite. 
They grew all they needed, and, from time to time, he carried a load of 
fruit to the nearest bazaar to barter it for salt, or a piece of cotton cloth. 
Aud so they lived in the midst of their gardens and their rice-fields. 








NINETTE POMPON. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

It will be impossible to give avy detailed description of the conversa- 
tious which often took place between Ninette and Moutmar in that little 
garden. The girl was rendered pleased and bappy by the sense of de- 
pendence upon ber which the blind man seemed to feel. She liked to 
guide him about the garden, and to bring him bis crutch, or arrange bis 
Chair for bim in the little porch. Aud sbe was ever repaid tor these lit- 
tle attentious by the grateful smile and the expression of happiness with 
which he turned bis sightless face to her. She kuew, indeed, that he 
fuund pleasure iu being uear ber, and that she was the only person who 
could throw aby suasbise over his dark bours. She thought, tuo, that tbe 
kindly feelings which she Knew sbe bad awakened ia a breast, wrung, 
perbaps, by early disappointments, and now by physical sufferiug, might 
not impossibly be the meaus of saving him trum a morose and suur old 
age. 

Her life was, indeed, now far more tranquil and cheerfal than it bad 
beeu, her sleep was freer from weary aud restless dreams, aud when she 
woke she was able to meet the day witbout that beavy siukiog at the 
heart which bad so long oppressed ber. Was the past, thea, forgotten ? 
On, far, tar fromit. Rather was it ever with ber, aud transfused unseen 
turougbout ber whole being. But it bad now ceased to beat in that 
restless aud reproach‘ul fever of the beart, which bad ouce lifted up the 
bitterness of its speechless rebuke against Providence itself, and disdained 
the duties because it could not realise tbe dreams of existeuce. Now like 
® purified saduess it rested over ail ber daily lite, touching ber brightest 
huurs with its pensive and thoughtful shade, and her heart did not beat 
less calmly tor it. Ste did not uow, indeed, ask berself, as she bad ouce 
done, * To what use do I still live on ?’’ for she felt that ber life was not 
useless any wore. Was sbe not of sume use to this puor blind cripple? 
The selfsame sentiment which makes women foud of lapdogs, aud babies, 
aud little birds, is the most geverous, aud perbaps the strongest, charac- 
teristic of their nature. It is the maivspriug of more thau balf their no- 
blest actions, Aud I believe that God fixed this sentiment in her heart 
when be said to the first woman in Paradise, “* Be you the mother and 
cousoler of a tullea world.” They love to protect: their hearts open to 
the belpless at once: they are the world’s true democrats, 

Niuette was beginoing to learo her lite-lesson very meekly, 

She would sit at the leet of the blind wana fur hours, aud try to amuse 
him with little anecdotes of ber jouruey, in whicd he took an interest, aud 
made her describe all her iwpressious. 

“* Were you happier while you were away ?” he once asked. 

* No,” she answered, calmly. “ I telt better than I had been since— 
4 pea died, when f{ first saw the sea. But it was ouly an emo- 
tion. 

He smiled: he could understand this. 

She liked to briog bim pillows tor his back when it was weary, and 
would arrange them for bim herself, She did not refuse to sing to him 
in the twilignt, when be seemed saddest aud most overpowered by the fa- 
tigue of the day’s weakuess, and sue would wrap bis turs about bim when 
the ar grewculd. Premature age and suffering bad givea a sort of pa- 
triarcal air to Muntmar’s extreme ugliness; bis Course and rugged fea- 
tures now looked rather impressive, aud indeed they won beauty from a 
look of resigued sweetuess, which they bad not woru before. 

Niuette did vot relate to ber blind listener, as she recuunted the nar- 
rative of her jourueyiugs, that adventure io the ino near tbe Pyrenees, 
which I have already described. But when she came to that part of the 
story. she passed it by, aud suid, very gravely, after a long pause— 

* Colouel Mootmar, I believe in your bouvuur ; I bave uever wronged 
you by deubtiug your affection for Hubert, or discrediting tor a moweut 
apythiug which you bave told me. Will you sulemuly axsure me op your 
word, as soldier aud geotleman, that you were with Husert iu bis last 
hours ; that be did really utter the words you ouce repeated to me ; wud 
bimself coufide to you the ring that you thea brought me? Did you, in- 
deed, see him die ?”? 
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Aa expression of surprise and deep pala passed over the blind man’s 
face. ‘* I believe,” be said, rather eoldiy, “ that no one, mademoiselie, 
has ever doubted my honour. It mast be painful to you, as it is to me. 
to recur to facts which I can scarcely conceive you think me capable of 
having falsified to you. 1 was with Dessert in bis last hours, He did 
coufide to me the ring I brought you; and I believe that I faithfally re- 
peated to you the words with which he gave it to me. I did not, indeed, 
close bis eyes, or follow him to his grave, for a soldier’s duty is stero, and 
the beart has no plea upon it. The order was, to march, and the dead 
and the dying were left behind. But I believe that, with the exceptioa 
of yourself, no one has mourned for Hubert Dessert so loug and so truly 
as | have doue,’”’ 

“ Forgive me!” she cried, her eyes filling with bright tears, and stretch- 
ing out ber haod to him as she spoke ; * I never doubted it.’ 

** Then what,” said he, with an inquiring and eager tone— what 
made you ask these questions?” 

“A dream, a dream!” she answered, hurriedly—“a wild, strange 
dream! I dreamed it long ago.” 

This was almost the only occasion on which the past was alluded to in 
these conversations ; for as by a sort of tacit uckaowledgmeut of mutual 
weakness, they never spoke of it. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Thus the months went by, peacefully, at least, for Ninette, if no more. 
It was now adtuma, aud the days were brief, and damp, and cheerless. 
Que day, as the girl was takiog her solitary walk aloay the sear laues, 
she by the back of one of the houses in the village, and thus be- 
came an involuntary eavesdropper to a conversation that was passing 
withio between sume of the neighbouring gossips. 

* | dou’t wonder,” said oue voice, “ that she should have taken a lover, 
poor girl ; for she must mope a great deal, [ should thiok, ic that old 
house all by herself ; and these are not marryiug days, they teil me. 
But I do wonder that she did aot choose a more cumely one than the old 
cripple with bis eyes gone and bis back broken.” 

* On,” cried another voice, “ trust me, she’s no fool, neighbour. 
young lady bas her wits about her, you may depead upon it,” 

“ Why, we all know the man’s rich aud well to do. I dare say he 
spends a deal of money on ber; for they say that old men are very fond. 
I dare say, too, she thinks he’ll sooa die, and leave her a good |ot of his 
twenty-frauc pieces. Oh, trust me, no fool she ; and for the mere matter 
of his blindness, let me tell you I think it’s po bad thing at all that a 
lover sbuulda’t see very well what’s about him.” 

Tbere was a loud laugh at this from the other women. Ninette’s sup- 
pressed indiguation almust choked her. She felt that she could front 
then as they sat there batching slander, and by a look annihilate them 
with the lie in taeir heart. But soon her scorn was swallowed up in 
sbame, and her heart sickened. She recognised the voice of the speakere, 
both women. They were small farmers’ wives, badly off, both of them, 
in those hard times for the iaod, and both of them she had often assisted 
with money, aud many other little acts of kindaess. 

* You are all wrong, and ought to be ashamed of yourselves, for you 
know it,” exclaimed the vaice of a young woman ; * | don’t believe that 
mademoiselle bas a lover, or has ever thought of such a thing. She can 
sve that the poor old man is alone and ailing, without friends bere in this 
village, a miserable cripple, and quite belpless ; aud mademoiselle bas 
been kind and thoughtiul to him, as she bas been to you; but tbhere’s no 
gratitude leit in these bad days. As for the old Colouel, poor man, 
wbere’s the likelibood that he sbould bave such notions iu bishead? What 
you say is as ridiculous as it is illaatured and uaotrue, and I am sure 
that mademoiselle would be greatly shocked and vexed te hear you speak 
su, if she could hear you, which, thank God, is not possible.” 

It was just possible though, and mademoizelle was greatly shocked and 
vexed ; but she walked ou quietly. Nor was it until she reached the 
house, and the door of her owa room c:osed upon her, that sbe fluog her- 
self upou ber little bed and burst iato fluod of bitter tears. For the first 
time since her return to the village, she now felt how isolated and ua- 
protected wus ber position even there. When Montmar called in the 
evening sbe sent dowo word to him by the servant that she was not very 
well, aud would see him anotber day. And late, late into the night, could 
he bave just peeped into ber room, he would bave seen ber ou her knees, 
poured out in long and earnest prayer before her crucifix. When she 
rose at last a light from some bigher world seemed to bave fallen on her 
tace, aud bad, no doubt, penetrated to the heart. Her cheek was paler 
than usual, but on ber lips rested a strange smile, like that of one who 
bas made the resolve of a litetime, and whose doubts are at rest. 


CHAPTER IX. 


With the same strange emile she rose next morning from a slumber 
unusually souad, and moved about the house ail day with a husht aud 
thoughtiul air. 

When the Colonel came, towards evening, she received him with more 
than her usual warmth, and led him to his seat near the fire ; but, some- 
bow or other, the conversation did uot get on so fluently as it usually 
did, After a long silence the blind man, who bad been shifting himself 
uneasily in his chair several times—his habit when there was anything 
ou bis mind—said to her— 

* Modemoiselie””—he did not say “ my child,’ as was usual with bimn— 
** Mademoiselle, I have had something oa my mind for many days which 
[ wish much to say to you, aud perhaps [ bad better say it now.” 

Nioette’s cheek grew slightly paler, but she said nothiag, and so he 
continued, 

‘* It is a proposition I am about to make to you.” 

He paused again ; still she said nothiug. 

* | cannot but feel,” be went on, “ that thus alone, at your young age, 
and unprotected iu this old house, you are bardly in the position thas I 
could wish to see you placed ia ; aud although | well kuow that you are 
not oue of these foolish youug ladies who cannot live without society, 
and sicken in solitade, still, my child, L thiuk that it is hardly wise of 
you to shut yourself up as you do quite away from the world ; your beauty 
waning, and your youth—youth tbat never comes again—leaving you 
more rapidly than you probably thiuk of in this sulitude.’’ 

Agaiv he paused, she said nothing, and be resumed. 

“| trust, therefore, that you will uot refuse to admit that the deep in- 
terest I take in you, and my age too, for | am old evough to be your fa- 
ther, Ninette, give me some right to urge upvn you the step which [ am 
going to suggest.” 

He hesitated a little, and shifted in his chair again ; Ninette continued 
silent, and be resamed— 

* For after the first strangeness of a novel experience’—ber cheek 
flusbed crimson, and theu puled agaio, but be could not see it—* after 
the first strangeness,” be said, ‘of a novel experience, I think that you 
will find benetit trom the change. And you will judge of the siocerity 
witb which I make this propo-ition, my child,” be added, with a voice of 
extreme sadness, “ when | tell you if you accept it, I must renouuce 
the selfish gratification which I confess to you { have found in your so- 
ciety.” 

Sie started a little, but he went on without observing it— 

* J bave a female cousia living at Paris,” be said. “ She has been a 
widow for some years ; and though she does not go out a great deal inte 
society, she yet bas a good many acquaiutauces amoag most classes and 
parties in the capital. She is a goud-natured creature ; aud though we 
do not now meet very oftea (for there are family associations which rea- 
der such meetings painful to both of us), yet 1 kaow ber cbaracver well, 
and I feel eure that she would welcome with open arm; and opea heart 
any friend of mine. J bave thought, my dear child, that uader ber roof 
you might fiud a somewhat more safe aud cheerful asylum thao io this old 
house, and, without mentiouiug your name. | bave written to ber on the 
subject, Idid not make avy proposition which, of course, I bad no right 
to make, but I merely sounded the grouud a little, aad she bassioce writ- 
t-n me word that nothing would make ber so bappy as the society of a 
youug companion, for sbe bas uo childrea of ber owa. If, thereior , the 
idea of becoming my cousin’s guest—at least for a short time, till you can 
better judge of the advantages aud disadvantages which this plan may 
possess—is not very distasteful to you, I bope sincerely that you will 
think seriously about it. Lt will at least affurd you au opportunity of 
seeing a little more of the world than you do vow ; aud perbaps you may 
some day or other”’—be suid this with @ hesitating vuice—" tiud some 
otber bome yet more cougeuial to you than either.” 

She rove suddenly as be Ceased speaking, and approached bim as 
though sbe were abvut to say something, but checked berself, aud rewain- 
ed sileut fur many miuates, looking into the fire thoughtfully. 

“T will thiuk seriously of your kiod offer,” she said, at last, very quiet- 
ly ; “if you will give me @ few days to consider it; aud, in the mean’ 
while, believe me I thank you sincerely for the thougbttul cousiderativn of 
which it is a proof,” 

She spoke with apparent cunstraint ; and he seemed, by the expression 
of his face, to be a little surprised, He bad probably expected that she 
would have shown @ greater repugnance to the idea of this chuuge in ber 
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life. She remained silently gazing at the fire, with her calm eyes shining 
bright. 

“You will most probably meet at Paris,” he said, as though following 
his own reflections aloud, rather than addressing himself to her, “ per- 
sons more of your own age, and better calculated to engage your in-| 
terest.” . 

She did not reply. Stillshe was gazing at the fire with those brigh!, 
calm eyes. 

“ My dear friend,’ he said, after a pause, “Iam going to ask you 4 
question, which is, perhaps, a more frank one than I have a right to put: 
but I hope you will pardon me, for I ask it only from the deep interest I 
take in all that concerns your welfare and happiness ; and am sure that 
if you answer me, you will reply to my question with the same frankness | 
with which I put it. 

He pe a little ; but as she said nothing, he resumed— 

“ Will you tell me, then,” be said, “ whether you have ever felt that 
the memory and bitterness of the past might be superseded in your heart 
by another and more bappy emotion? whether you think it possible that 
he could ever feel again such an interest in any living person as would 

nd to obliterate the regret which I see you still cherish for the dead— 
a" my child, which cannot be more poignant than it is unavail- 

ng? 7 

* No,” she answered readily, and with great calmness. “ No ; the past 
can never be effaced, nor the memory of the dead be obliterated in my 
heart—never !”’ , 

* Then,” he continued, “ you have never thought of marriage as even 
a remote and ultimate possibility ?” : 

“ Never,” she replied,“ until yesterday.” ' 

He started as though a serpent had stung him. Never was his counte- 
nance more dark thao at that moment. - 

“ You have, then,” he said, after a pause, fixing his sightless eyes upon 
her with such intensity that he seemed to be trying to see through them 
Fead you have then already found some one capable of supplanting the 











“ { have told you,” she answered quickly, “ that the dead will never be | 
supplanted.” 

“Some one, I mean,” he said, “ with whom you think you could, at 
least, live happily.” aN 4 

“ Yes, I think so,” she replied quietly, ber bright eyes shining on him, 
with a thoughtful saduess in their light ; but he saw them not. 

“ My poor child,” he said sorrowfully, “ you are very young yet ; you 
cannot have koown this person long.” 

*“ O, yes, a very long while,” she said. 

* And you have met often ?”’ 

“ Otten,” she answered. ‘ 

“ And you think you are sure of his character—of his affection ?” 

‘TI think so,” she replied. 

He shifted in his chair again with a troubled look. 

“Ts he young,” he asked—“ this gentleman ?”’ 

“ Not very. I think” said Ninette smiling. 

“ What! he is older than yourself, I suppose.’ 

“O, @ great deal older,” she said. 

* And you think, then, child,” he said, leaning his head upon his hand, 
oe ag could really care much for a man a great deal older than your- | 
self?’ 

There was a hectic tinge upon his shrunken and shallow cheek as he | 
said this ; and perhaps he knew it, for he turned his head away. | 

“IT think,” she said, “that I should be very ungrateful not to care a | 
little bit for one who has been so kind to me as he has been?” and she 
laughed as she said it. 

He started and turned again in his chair. 

“Yet it was only yesterday,” he said, after a short silence, “ that you 
thought of this ; what made you think of it then for the first time ?”’ 

“ For the first time, perhaps,” she said, “I felt that I was very friend- 
less, and I knew he was my friend.” 

Still those bright eyes shone calmly on him, as he sat there with his 
head bowed moodily upon his hand; bat, of course, he could not see 
them. For an instant he lifted his head, as though some sudden thought 
had struck along his brain, but he soon let it fail again. 

“Then, mademoiselle,” he said at length, “the plan which I proposed 
to you just now can offer you'no advantages, so far as I see; yet you 
seemed half inclined to adopt it. Strange girl! Having already deci- 
ded upon marriage, you yet delay to act upon that decision.”’ 











“I did not say,” she interrupted, “ that I had decided upon marriage.”’ 

“ No!” he cried in surprise ; “ is there any cause, then, which still hin- 
ders you from deciding ?”’ 

** Yes, one little cause,’ she said quietly, and with that same strange 
smile which had ever hovered on her lips all day, but which the blind 
man could not see, 

* May I know it, mademoiselle ?” he asked almost inaudibly. 

“ Yes,” she said ; “it looks like a very grave obstacle, but I don’t 
think much ofit. I have not been asked yet, sir: that is the reason why 
I cannot decide.” 

“ Not asked yet!” he cried. You do, indeed, surprise me by all you 
say—every thing is so unexpected to me. OQ, little child! little child !— 
what are you but a child? Pause well, I implore you, before this step is 
irrevocable. Are you sure that it offers so many advantages as you 
say ? 

“IT am only sure of this ;” she said slowly—and he could not see how 
pale she was as she spoke—* that it will secure to me an honourable 
home. I am sure, too, quite sure, that I could make him happy. Love 
such as I once gave to, and still cherish for, one whois gone, Ican never, 
never feel for another : that is in the grave with Hubert—or rather it is 
in heaven with bim, sir. But there are many kiods and degrees of affec- 
tion in a woman’s heart. I know that I could care for this man as a 
daughter, as a sister—something more. I know he loves me; I feel he 
needs me: that is why I will marry him, sir—ifhe will have me. I know 
that he is infirm, and suffering, and that he bas not many friends who 
care for him in his affliction ; and that ifI do not marry him, hisage may 
be a desolate one. 1 kuow, too, that he has so suffered kind thoughts of 
me to creep into his daily life, and wind themselves about his solitary 
heart, that I think it isin my power to bring sunshine to many of bis 
dark and silent hours, as I hope that I have sometimes done already. 
And, therefore, if this man will have me, I will de his wife, and cherish 
and nurse him faithfully and loyaily, as wife should; and if, knowing 
this—and that I, too, am a friendless girl—he will not ¢laim from me a 
feeling which it is not is my power to give ; nor, because I cannot bring 
to him a whole heart now, reject the remoant which I frankly offer to 
him ; but will say to me—‘ | offer you, in return for this, the protection 
of a husband’s name and home,’ I will certainly go to him, and make that 
Pome as cheerful as I can, and comfort him and care for him so long as I 

ve. 

Sbe paused, her young cheek flushed with the light of generous 
thoughts, and her young breast yet heaving with its compassionate and 
lofty emotion. Her soft hair had partly escaped trom its loose knot, and 
streamed in one long careless curl over her round and drooping shoulder. 

Ninette had learned her lesson. 

As she stood there, in the dim firelight—her faithful foot, as it were, 
upon the grave of her lost love—her high heart beating heavenward, and 
life’s accepted duties in her fair right hand—was she not beautiful ? 
More so, I think, than any Greek nymph in her fountain, or naked Aphro- 
dite in her isle ; and far, O, far more noble, to my mind, than even Na- 
poleon himself, with his hand on the imperial crown, and his foot upon 
the nations ; or, indeed, any king or captain about whom historians have 
given themselves such trouble. 

Yet, save in this brief earthly chronicle, which few will read, and in 
heaven’s eternal archives, which the Highest alone peruses, that conquest 
of a life is unrecorded. 

Montmar started to his feet—his face radiant, and flushed with the im- 
pulse of a sudden hope, as he seized her hand— 

“Child! child!” he cried, “do not mock me—you give me life or 
death! O, Ninette, have I at last rightly interpreted your words ?”’ 

“ T hope you Wave, sir,”’ she answered softly ; and though her face grew 
suddenly pale again, she added—“ yes, I wiil be your wife, if you think 
that I could make you happy.” 
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long tried, and sadly so. If I do not know my own mind now, I shall 


| never know it. I could not wed a younger man: the thought of that 


even is painful and repulsive ; and as for dreams, mine are all over long 
ago ; but you could, indeed, afford to a life, otherwise desolate enough, a 
duty andahome. And, O Montmar, you cannot know what it is to a 
woman to feel that there is one person in this world to whom she is eve- 


rything !” 


“ Be it so, my child,” he said thoughtfully ; “I pray Heaven you may 
never repent this noble act. So far as it is in my power to save you 


from doing so, rest assured you never shall. And, at least, you are right 


on one point: Ican afford you a bome; I trust it may be as you say, a 


cheerful one : come to it, my child, as te a father’s roof.” 


And the blind man stooped down, and tenderly, if sadly, kissed her fair 


young head, as he drew his future wife to his bosom. 


CHAPTER X. 
So Ninette Pompon became Madam Montmar ; and if buman life ended 


| with marriage, as all romances do, my tale would end here ; bat such no® 
| being the case, I have still something to say about my young heroine: 


Was Ninette bappy? Happier she certainly was than she had been for 
years—for she was doing her duty cheerfully, and that is generally the 
nearest thing to bappiness in this life. But assuredly her life was not 
without its daily cares and nightly regrets: what life is without these? 
-—for her husbaud’s sbattered health gave her hourly anxiety and trouble. 
She would let no one but herself attend on bim in bis illnesses, which, 
alas! were frequent and protracted. Neither did Montmar himself like 
any one to be near him at those times but his “ child-nurse,” as he called 
her ; so that Ninette passed many and maoy a wakeful and anxious night 
by the bedside of the blind man ; and many a weary and careful day, too, 
shut up in bis sick room, from the close and oppressive atmosphere of 
which she was seldom able, at such times, to steal more than momentary 
intervals to breathe the fresh air, and take ber burried walk, which was 
ever haunted and troubled by the fear that he might be asking for her in 
her absence ; in truth, it was no holiday existence that she led. And 
often, often in the dim and dreary twilight hours, when the sick man was 
too fatigued to talk, and sat propped among his pillows by the dying fire, 
aud her head was aching and throbbing with the day’s confinement, and 
the sickening knowledge that To-morrow would bring no change, but be 
only like Yesterday come back again, and still to be gone through with 
—while nothing broke the monotonous silence but the loud watch ticking 
on the table, or the rain-drops dropping from the roof, and damp leaves 
rustling up the gusty road outside, her thoughts would wander back far, 
far away into the Past again, and sadly recall the dreams, so bright and 
so brief, and still, despite the disappointment and the grief of long un- 
solaced years, so inexpressibly dear, which she had over-woven long ago 
with the lost companion of ber half-forgotten Youth. Then she would 
start as from a painful trance, as she remembered that it was time to give 
his sick draught to her blind husband, and to smooth his pillows for him 
again ; and so she would cross the room with her quiet step, and speak 
to him softly with her cheerful voice, and change the bandage on his 
burning temples, and put her arm about him gently, and ask him bow he 
felt; and the poor sufferer would press her haud between his own feverish 
fingers, and force from pain a momentary grateful smile to thank her 
with ; and when this was done, she would creep back to the window, and 
sit down noiselessly again ; and again the old sad memories would come 
to haunt and mock her. 

Often, too, before she sank to sleep upon her mournful marriage pillow, 
she seemed to lapse away in fancy to those days again. Often in dreams 
she saw the pale face of Hubert Dessert gazing at her wistfully, with 
slowly darkening eyes ; or he would seem to poiat with a look of sorrow- 
ful and piercing reproach to his bleeding breast; and then the strange 
and thrilling accents of that voice which once, and once only, since his 
death, had startled her by day, came to torment and sadden her by night, 
and sounded scornfully through her dreams ; but when trembling and 
agitated she was awaked by the violent palpitation of her heart, the only 
sound upon the darkness was her husband’s moaning in his sleep, or 
breathing heavily, and in pain, 

But gloomy as this life appears, it had its sunnier side ; and whatever 
she endured, she was never without recompense in the grateful tender- 
ness which the blind man manifested for her., Many a silent smile of un- 
utterable sweetness—many a speechless pressure of the band—many a 
tremulous and balf-adoring kiss, and many a deep “God bless you,” 
spoken from the heart, were the reward of hours like these. Besides, 
Ninette was not always under the cloud and shadow of the Past; she bad 
strength of mind to shake it off whenever it interfered with the daily du- 
ties of her present unselfish life. And indeed, the laborious thoughtful- 
ness for another which was now the chief occupation of her days, saved 
her from a too morbid indulgence of unavailing and enervating regrets. 
Neither was her busband always in the helpless and wearisome condition 
of pillows and fever-draugbts, and such otber valetudinarian Juxuries. 
Whenever his health permitted, they would make little excursions to- 
gether to whatever places in the neighbourhood possessed interest or 
beauty. He was always planning little surprises for her, and laughed 
like a child when she seemed to be pleased by them. He had made a 
thoughtful and a careful study of her tastes, and spared neither pains 
nor money to gratify them. He surrougded her with every luxury which 
the simple country-side afforded. ‘“ And what would I not do,” he was 
constantly exclaiming, ‘“ for my little child-nurse, who is so kind to me, 
and- whom I love with all my heart, though it doesn’t become an old man 
to say so much?” 

Still the repeated confinement and anxiety which poor Ninette was oblig- 
ed to endure preyed greatly ou her health, accustomed as she had been to so 
much healthful independence, and the daily free enjoyment of fresh air 
and fields, Her cough became so irritable that Moutmar insisted upon 
her having her lungs examined by a medical man, to which she consented 
with some reluctance ; for she felt that the slow consuming disease from 
which she bad now been suffering for years, was really farther gone than 
she wisked her husband to know, or than she herself was willing to be 
obliged to admit. The doctor’s report was, indeed, sufficiently alarming: 
he said that her lungs were seriously affected ; but that though the disease 
was fast making way upon them, it was still just possible, by energetic 
treatment, to arrest its progress ; and he prescribed immediate change of 
air. Montmar, who was greatly affected by this intelligence, lost no 
time in taking his wife to the sea-side. He was fortunate enough to hear, 
after many inquiries, of a spacious and pleasant villa to be let, for a very 
reasonable rent, in one of the sunniest and most salubrious spots on the 
French shores of the Mediterranean. He immediately secured it, and 
sent forward servants to prepare it for his wite’s reception. Tbither M. 
and Madam Montmar set out. Their journey was destined to be an 
eventful one.— To be concluded next week. 


HOW TO LIVE A HUNDRED YEARS. 


De la Longévité Humaine et de la Quantité de Vie sur le Globe. Pur 
P. Flourens. Paris. 1855. 

This book has made a sensation in Paris: it has already been reviewed 
in Blackwood ; and an Eaglish translation has just appeared: three cir- 
cumstances which determine us to notice it, in spite of its somewhat ar- 
rogaut superficiality and magisterial twaddle. The subject of Longevity 
is one interesting to the public, and perplexing to the physiologist. 
Every one would be glad to livea century ; every curious intellect would 
be glad to know how suvh a thing becomes possible. 

M. Flourens announces in his usual trenchant style that the normal 
life of man is a hundred years in duration. He might as well have said 
that the normal height of man is six feet anda half. The illustrations of 
longevity which are recorded, although more numerous than is popularly 
supposed, are extremely rare in proportion to the vast numbers who fall 
short of the secular period, viz., one in ten thousand. And M. Flourens 
is not only unbappy in drawing an argument from such rare instances,and 
assuming that ia the vast proportion of cases which contradict his argu- 
ment, the reason of premature death is the injudicious use made of life ; 
he is in direct contradiction with fact and physiology in asserting that 
sobriety is the main cause of longevity. Fact tells us that very many 
of the longest livers have led very irregular, very laborious, and some 
very intemperate lives; pbysivlogy telis us that longevity®in itself— 





He strained her to his breast with one long, passienate embrace ; he 
looked ten years younger—a momentary youth seemed to have returned 
to him ; but the enthusiasm soon passed. 

“ Ab! no, no,” he said sadly, as he dropped her hand ; “ too, too gene- 
rous, noble woman! you cannot have weighed the sacrifice you are ma- 
king, and I dare not accept it. It is to doom your beauty to fade, un- 
seen, unblest, from eyes that may never look upon it; it is to doom your 

to waste daily away, in the cheerless atmosphere of age and suf- 

ring ; such a life would be but a living death ; it would be the hourly, 
yearly sacrifice of all that youth dreams of—that life rejoices in. No, my 
poor I cannot be your executioner ; a heart so generous, so tender, 


so true, deserves a happier fate than it is mine to bestow.” 


“ Alas! gir,’’ she replied, this is no sacrifice that I am making, and you 
I have told you that [ can never, 
acon de parler. My heart has been 


Overvalue what you call its generosity. 
never love again. This is no foolish 





apart from all external circumstances —is an hereditary quality, as much 
as length of limb, or susceptibility of nerve: it is part and parcel of 
the constitution, and therefore is not to be determined by a course of 
hygitae. Sob-iety and placidness of life will rot make one organism 
endure a century ; intemperance, hardsbip, irregularity will not prevent 
anotber organism enduring acentury and a quarter. The reader will 
not misinterpret these observations into an assertion that hygiéne is in- 
different, or that lives are not shortened by intemperance. What we mean 
is, that Longevity gua@ Longevity is above aud beyond bygiéue. This is 
no more thau saying that talent is born with us, quite independent of any 
education the talent may receive through circumstance : certain oppor- 
tunities will favour talent, certain opportunities will misdirect or bam- 
per it, but no opportunities will create it. Men have a talent for a long 





life. 
Now it is worthy of remark that M. Flourens, when he quits twaddliog 








for a moment, and comes to physiology, agrees with Buffon that longe- 
vity does not depend on climate, race, or food : “ it depends on nothing 
external,” be says, “ it depends solely on the intrinsic virtue of our or- 

ans.” Clearly it does ; and this “ intrinsic virtue” is transmitted from 
parent to child in the same proportion as other qualities are transmitted, 
Until we can seize the cause, or causes, which determine in one organism 
a succession of changes, the termination of which isdeath—until we can 
say why one man is ten years undergoing a series of changes, which 
another man undergoes in three, we are powerless before this question of 
longevity. The average length of life indicates but roughly the average 
period in which these changes take place, because the calculation is ef. 
fected by diseases and accidents. But no exceptions throw any light. 4 
man may live to a bundred and fifty, which is double the ordinary length 
of life; and Buffon tells us of a horse which to his knowledge lived fifty 
years, that is, double the length of life ordinary to horses. Aristotle tells 
us the camel has been known to live a century ; its ordinary term is forty 
or fifty years. Haller speaks of a lion dying at sixty, that is three times 
the age of ordinary lions. ‘ , 

Life is marked by a succession of Ages, the terminal Age being Death, 
Each of these Ages—dentition, second dentition, pubercy, manhood, old 
age—indicates a cu/mination of changes which have been going on with 
greater or less rapidity, aud it is on this rapidity that the epoch of cul- 
mination depends. Thus, although within certain limits we can fix the 
period of each epoch, yet there is considerable oscillation in the times 
taken by individuals : one child cuts its teeth earlier than another, one 
reaches puberty earlier than another, one grows old earlier than another, 
Bat no child cuts its teeth at twenty or dies at two hundred, Farther, 
we may remark, that these oscillations are greater the nearer we ap- 
proach the end ; simply, because life is more active, the organic changes 
are more rapid, at the beginning of our career than at the end. Hence 
the differences of longevity are not observable so much in boyhood as in 
old age ; the man who is going to live a century cuts his teeth and reaches 
puberty as early, or nearly so, asthe man who is only capable of living 
half a century. 

M. Flourens proposes a new classification of the Ages : he makes youth 
extend from twenty to forty ; a conclusion very agreeable to us young 
dogs, who begin to trace a few white hairs mingling their gravity with 
locks of insolent browa ; but although we would willingly impress sucha 
conclusion on all the ladies of our acquaintance, we cannot ask the dear 
reader to acceps it. And as to the commencement of old age being 
thrown on to the seventieth year, we know not what we shall say to such 
a proposition thirty years hence ; at present it excites a smile. 

We have done with M. Florens and his book. Should it fall in the 
reader’s way he is advised to read it, for, in spite of an offensive foppery 
in the style, and a sad want of scientific consistency, it contains many in- 
teresting details, and one good physiological idea (that on the growth of 
the bones ;) we warn him, however, agaiast pinning his faith on its coa- 
clusions. 

Another Frenchman, M. Charles Lejoncourt, published in 1842 a work 
called Galerie des Centenaires, which, should it fall in your way, you 
are advised to run through. From his tables we-leara that in France an 
average of 150 examples of secular existence are to be found annually, 
The examples of longevity he adduces are striking ; they show how here- 
ditary the quality is, and how it triumphs over modes of living. Here 
we have a day-labourer dyiog at the age of 103; his father died at 104; 
his grandfather at 108 ; his daughter then living was 80. Here we have 
a saddler whose fatber died at 113 ; his grandfather at 112; and be him- 
self at 115. When he was 113 years of age, Louis XLV. asked him what 
he had done to prolong his life: “ Sire,” he replied, “ since I was fifty I 
have acted on two principles; I have shut my heart and opened my wine- 
cellar.’ Here is the widow of a labourer 110 years old, with all her 
teeth, and her hair still black and abundant. At Dieppe there is a wo- 
man of 150, whose father lived to 124, and whose uncleto 113. Bat these 
are nothing to Jean Golembiewski, a Pole, who, living in 1846, at the age 
of 102 bad been eighty years in the army as common soldier, had served 
in thirty-five campaigns under Napoleon, had survived the terrible cam- 
paign io Russia, bad received five wounds, and was still in robust health. 
His father died at 121 ; his grandmother at 130. . 

These examples suffice to bear out what was said early in the article 
respecting the hereditary nature of longevity, and its independence of 
modes of living. -The list of centenaries, indeed, includes all professions : 
savans, artists, doctors, agriculturists, artisans, miners, prisoners, and 
galley slaves! The list of drunkards is quite alarming—and not a little 
paradoxical. The epitaph of Brawn, givea by M. Lejoncourt, is amusing : 
* Here lies Brown, who by the sole virtue of strong beer lived one hun- 
dred and twenty winters. He was always drunk, and in that state so 
terrible that Death feared him. One day that in spite of himself he hap- 
pened to be sober, Death took courage, attacked, and triumphed over this 
unparalleled drunkard.’’ And as if these examples were not enough, 
lo! there comes a list of those who, in epite of deformity and chronic di- 
sease, reach the age of a buadred! 

How to live a hundred years? The answer is simple. To endure a 
hundred years a life of sobriety will not avail, neither will a life spent in 
the calm of passionless egotism ; only the inheritance of an organisation 
fitted for such duration will endureso long. But happily toendure is not 
to dive: to live is something more than to watch the rolling seasons ; and 
in this potency of life, to reach the equivalent of a huodred years, we 
must multiply eaistence by noble thoughts, brave endeavours, and much 
love. 





COMMERCE AND SCIENCE. 


Professor Airey, in an interesting communication, has shown that some 
great works which were impracticable when intrusted to goveraments, 
are comparatively easy of achievement when undertaken by the people— 
a tolerably democratic doctrine for a royal astronomer. Shade of Louis 
XIV., who crushed your people to dust to build great works for your 
own glorification and their amusemeat! Spirit of Frederick the Great, 
who enunciated the principle that “ everything was to be done for, and 
nothing by the people!”’ Departed monarchs both, what do you think of 
these heretical opinions of a philosopher who, by virtue of bis connection 
with a court, ought to have known better? Hear this Red Republican 
astronomer enunciating from the top of Greenwich Hill such revolution- 
ary doctrines as the following : 

“It is one of the characteristics of the present age that commercial 
associatious of private persons, receiving from the state no assistance ex- 
cept asanction for their union, and employing their funds only inthe or- 
diuary modes of commerce, have been able to execute works which scarcely 
any power of the state could attempt, and iucideatly to give to objects 
not contemplated in their original enderprise an amount of assistance 
which no direct action of the state could give.” ’ 

Perfectly true ; but why, Mr. Airey, did you not leave it to some re- 
publican astronomer, dyed red in democratic principles—Arago, for in- 
stance, when he was alive—to promulgate so wild a theory ? . 

It is perfectly true that commercial associations execute works which 
no power of the state could attempt. It is quite certaia that individuals 
even, like commercial associations, can occasionally do more than the 
state. The king or the state—for they were identical in France—were 
the great patrons of the manufacture of the Gobelio tapistry, aud what 
has that manufacture done for France? Richard Arkwright bas done 
more for England by bis mechanical genius and commercial enterprise 
than would have been effected by half a dozen kings, armed with despo- 
tic authority, working in the same direction. What could any govern- 
ment have done for its people equal to that which Watt has accom- 

lished ? 

. “ We have long,” said Arago, “ been in the habit of talking of the age 
of Augustus and of theage of Louis XLV. Eminent individuals amongst 
us have Jikewise held that we might with propriety speak of the age of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Montesquieu. I do not hesitate to declare my 
conviction, that when the immense services rendered by the steam engine 
sball be added to all the marvels it holds out to promise, a grateful po- 
pulation will then familiarly talk of the ages of Papin and of Watt.” 

All this is true enougd. It is individuals and commercial associations 
which have covered our island with couatless railways, increasing wealth 
and comfort to an incalculable extent. A state would have taken a cou- 
ple of centuries to accomplish what private enterprise bag done ia thirty 
years. It was individual invention and associated capital which fur- 
nished our vessels with the screw, and thus gave us men-of- war which en- 
able us to maintain our supremacy over the efforts of a barbaric power. 
Our military and naval force is strong by means of individaal geniusand 
“ commercial association.” The state is powerful in proportion as the 
genius of private men and the energy of associated individuals furnish it 
with the iastruments to maintain and acquire power. No direct action 
of the state “‘ could give an amount of assistance” to the carrying out of 
the enterprises by which our means of offence and defence are so wonder- 
fully augmented, equal to that which bas beea afforded by commercial 
associatious. Our inventors, our capitalists, our associations are putting 
into the bands of our armies and navies the tools by means of which—if 
the Aberdeen Ministry will let us—we shall beat the Czar. 

This may be true, says some one who woald willingly make a stand 
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advantages derivable from the interference of govern- 
— io a quarters—tbis may be true in mere mechanical or com- 
mercial matters ; but large works, involving abstruse science as @ means 
or end, must still depend upon the state for their prosecution. 

Professor Airey negatives this assertion. “The great benefits derived 
from commercial association are now,” he says, “ felt with equal force in 
our more abstract science. The history of a late astronomical inveetiga- 
tion will illustrate this remark.” 

The professor then goes on to give an account of former and recent at- | 
tempts to determine the difference of longitude between the observatories | 
of Paris and Greenwich. As the details have already been published, | 
there is no need to repeat them. It may be sufficient to observe that the | 
determination of the difference of the longitude between two places is a 
process which bas, up to the present time, demanded the exerciee of the | 
most profound mathematical knowledge, great mechanical aptitude, and 
very extensive pecuniary resources, It was suppoted to be a matter more 
peculiarly the business of governments than of private individuals, and | 
governments have underteken it in full consciousness of their superior | 
capabilities. The national authorities of England and France took the 
matter in hand in the year 1787, and endeavoured to attain their object 
by the expensive means of an accurate eurvey in both countries. The re- 
sult of their labours eo little eatiefied ecientific men that, in the words of 
Professor Airey, “it was thought desirable to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of verifying the result by ap operation of a different kind.” 

In 1825, the governments of the two nations again made an attempt | 
in the eame direction. Sir Jobn Herschel and Captain Sabine, assisted | 
by other scientific persons, were appointed by the English government ; 
and a body of distinguished engineer officers undertook the duty in 
France. In spite of these apparently efficient preparations, the costly ex- 
periment failed. Other attempts have been made, but with similar 
results. 

At length the submarine telegraph was establiched, and the astronomi- 
cal authorities on both sides of the Channel applied to the company for | 
assistance in establishing a connection by galvanic telegraph between the 
Observatories of Greenwich and Paris. The permission was granted, the 
company behaving in a most liberal manner, Several thousand observa- | 
tions were made, and the success bas been complete. It may be sufficient, | 
to show the superiority of the method afforded by the ure of the electric 
telegraph, that Professor Airey states that one single observation made | 
by the telegraph gives a more accurate result than can be deduced from | 
the whole mass of observations in the attempt made in 1825 to determine | 
the difference of longitude by signals. | 

“ The former determination is now,” says the professor, “shown to be | 
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discovered the nine million of francs which bave rendered bim and his 
family among the richest individuals in Europe by accident, while dig- 
ging in the garden of the little maison bourgeois at Passy, bis sole 
trimony ; and these examples which we bave before our eyes, while dis- 
playing to us the real existence of such things in some instances render 
us more greedy and credulous in our belief that they may be found every- 
where if properly searched for.—Paris letter, June 21. 


Che Tar. 
REPULSE OF THE ALLIES BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


It is impossible to read without melancboly emotion the last despatch 
received f1cm Lord Reglar—the Jast probably. or nearly the last, be ever 
wrote, for op the day following the action of the 18th of June the fatal 
ilbecs con merced Which thertly altenwards terminated his career. But 
these feelings of regret for the loss which the army and the country have 
sustained in the person of the late Commander of the Forces are greatly 
aggravated by the tepour of the despatch itself. Exbausted by reeponsi- 
bility, atsailed by sickness, reparated by an impassable distence from bis 
femily end his country, the bardest and Leaviest trial which bung over 
the deathbed of Lord Regan was the conecicurness that for the first time 
the operations of tbe allied armies bad sustained a serious check, and 
that his Jast appearance on a field of battle bad failed to give the wonted 
signal of victory. Jt would ill become us, especially at such a moment, 
to convey the slightest imputation upon the military judgment of those 
brave, but unfortunate men, who are now gope where buman praises can 
reach them no more. We are confident, cn the contrary, the whole na- 
tion will feel, upon tbe perusal of this most painiul and impressive de- 
spaich, tbat upon no occasion bas the undaunted valour of the troops and 
of the cfficere been more brilliantly dispiayed. The three Generals or 
Brigadiers who respectively led the right and left columns of attack and 
the storming party—Msjor Genesal Sir Jobn Campbell, Colonel Shad- 
forth, and Colonel Yes—ard a long jist of other cflicers, were all killed, 
and Captain William Peel, RN., who led one party of the Naval Bri- 
gade, was sbot through the asm. But tbis protuee sacrifice of life was, 
uubeppily, made in vain. Success, as the atteck is pow described tous, 
was Lopeless ; and it was demonstrated, as we bad been led to anticipate 
more than a week ago, that the interval between the 7ibh and the 18tb of 
June bad enabled the enemy to increase tenfold the defences of the Mala- 
kcff Tower and the Redan. It would require a more accurate know- 
ledge of the facts than it is possible for us 10 possess to form an opinion 
on the primary caures of this miscarriege ; but the events themselves are 





erroneous by almost a second of time—a large quantity in astronomy— | how before us on Cflicial authority, and we must pot sbrink from the at- 


and this correction is nearly certain to its hundredth part. For this gain 


tempt to record ap action not the lees gallant because it was unsuccessful 


of accuracy, this veritable advance of science, we are indebted in the first | —nor the less instructive because it was unfavourable to our aims. 


instance to the power of commercial association.” 

Protessor Airey may well congratulate the world on the growing ten- 
dency towards a closer union between commerce ard science. Here isa 
most important scientific result achieved by the means of the resources of 


The fire which opened along the whole of our lines on the 17th of June, 
at break of day, bed appeared to produce very satisfactory results. By 7 
A.M. the Redan was nearly silent, four guns only still answered from the 
Malakoff bill, two from the Kornileff Battery, and two from the left of 


a company which never proposed to itself any such end. The Electric) the tower; and before tbe close of the day it was supposed that the mo- 


Telegraph Company was a purely commercial speculation. There was 
no intention, certainly, of employing it to determine the difference of lon- 


ment for a successiul assault had arrived. Nevertheless, the plan of the 
Generals was, tbat the artillery fire should re open at daybreak on the 


gitude. Nevertbelers, while carrying on international intercourse, it; 18th, for the purpose of destroying tbe defences thrown up by the enemy 
solves a philosophical problem which bas vaffled mighty States as a mere | in the night, and of breaking down the abattis that covered the Redan. 


matter of by-play. It makes no display—it trumpets forth no grand pre- 


According to a non-cfficial account which bas reached thie country, this 


parations. The operations of the astronomers caused no interruption of | plan was disarranged by a powerful sortie of the Russians in the pight 
its wonderful activity. It throws off the solution of a great astronomical | against the Mamelon, which was repulsed by the French, who were tbus 


difficulty as carelessly as if nothing wonderful were to be achieved, and 
receives the thanks of scientific men. 
—_—_——>_—. 


“QUEER STORY OF A MAGNET FOR GOLD. 


The scientific world have been kept in a state of agitation of the most 
interesting nature during some time past, by the discovery which has 
been made by a man of immenee scientific experience and power, and 
which is destined to hang ope more prize upon the Grand Mat de Co- 
cagne which fortune bas already decorated with euch pleasing variety 
for the temptation of the human race in its mad pursuit after gold, 
whether hidden in the bowels of the earth or attainable by industry or 
privation, by treachery or crime. Electricity, it seems, has aided the 
discovery, although by what means the end is attuined yet remains a 
mystery. The savant professes to bave at length reached the goal for 
which every savant has been striving ever since the world began. He 


| drawn on to begin the assault sooner than bad been intended. Lord 
Raglan, however, expressly states that General Pelissier announced on 
the preceding evening that he bed resolved to begin the movement at 3 
o’clock on the following morning. The signal for the attack of the Redan 
by the English was to be given when Lord Raglan thought fit, by hoist- 
ing a flag from the 8-gun battery. 

With their accustomed energy and agility the French rushed to the 
attack, Gen. Mayran and Gen. Brunet (both of whom were unfortunately 
killed) commanding their divisions on the right, and General D’Aute- 
marre the centre. This last corps, comprising the 19th Regiment of the 
Line and the 5th Battalion of Chasseurs, succeeded in entering the gorge 
of the Malakoff Tower. But afresh ditch had been sunk in the night, 
many of the guns silenced on the previous day bad been remounted, and 
the French assailing columns were met by a terrific fire trom large mas- 
ses of the enemy concentrated in the works. Lord Raglan appears to 
have been imperfectly informed at the time of the precise state of the 





bas discovered the magnet which betrays the presence of gold ina far 
greater degree than the loadstone is attracted by the approach of iron! 
No treasure is henceforth to be bidden from our savant—who, by means 
of a machine, drawing near to the place where it is concealed, can at once 
point out the exact spot without deviating a bair’s- breadth where the 
search is to be made. The secret seems to consist in the matter of which 
the macbine is constructed—not in any mechanism peculiar to the ma- 
chine itself. It is small, not bigger than a pile of about twenty crowns. 
The savant places this machine upon bis heart, and walks over the ground 
where tradition has assigned the existence of buried treasure—the mo- 
ment be touches the spot where it is concealed, the electric shock is so 
violent that the heart suddenly ceases to beat, and when the treasure ex- 
ists in large quantities the bearer of the machine falls stunned and eense- 
less to the ground. This effect, be it remarked, is as traditional as the 
treasure sought for, our savant like all inventors holding the strongest 
objection to the machine being beheld by any mortal being, and only 
consenting to search for gold, upon condition that he shall be left to do 
so a/one, in the place where it is supposed to exist. 

As you may suppose, his machine has been already put to the test 
many times, for ihe treasure supposed to be concealed in Paris is beyond 
all calculation, especially in the old part of the city where a usual clause 
in the lease of houses, is the condition that no search for gold shall be 
made, save in presence of the proprietor or bis delegates. Of course, ul- 
most the first summons he received was one tothe Tuileries. where ru- 
mour has lodged in the vaulted passages beneath the cellars an immense 
quantity of plate and specie buried there by order of Louis Seize, before 
his attempt at flight from Paris, The assembly waiting in the green 
salon while the search was taking place, consisted of all the notabilities 
in wealth, art, and science, belonging to the country, and after two hours 
delay the disappointment was terrible when the gold-seeker returned to 
say that nothing whatever was hidden in the vaults, neither below the 
surface nor in the walls. Louis Philippe, it appears, had found the nest 
egg of Louis Seize when he constructed the subterranean passage from 
the palace to the Terrasse du Bord de l’Eau. It consisted, so it is re- 
ported by Dupin, who was admitted to the secret, of about forty barrels 
filled entirely with gold pieces, chiefly, coming from the treasury of the 
Regent of Orleans, and composed almost entirely of single and double 
louis-d’ore, The Emperor, who koew that the nest had been already 
robbed, laughed heartily at the disappointment of the courtiers, and in 
order to console them for their disappointment, proposed that a sum of 
gold should be concealed in the apartment, which, it found by the savant, 
should be hisown. It was deposited by M. Fleury beneath one of the 
brouze candelabres of the Sallie des Maréchaux. The candelabres are 
eight in number, their weight tremendous, requiring the strength of three 
men to displace them when occasion requires. The company following 
the savant all through the rooms, and ouly permitted to stand at the door 
while be pursued his search, waiched every movement with the greatest 
interest, and an eye-witness declared to me that as soon as he entered the 
Salle de Maréchaux so great was the attraction, co powerful the machine, 
that the treasure-seeker seemed as if instantly drawn by some invisible 
hand towards the place where M. Fleury had so cunningly deposited the 
money. There was no demur, no hesitation in this instance, the triumph 
was complete, and the ten rouleaus were given up to the savant with 
great good humour and much satisfaction on both sides. 

The discoverer of the gold magnet departed yesterday for Bordeaux, 
where it is supposed the English buried heaps of treasure before they 
embarked when abandoning Cayeune with the hope of a speedy return ; 
he is then to proceed to Lunéville, where, at the foot of the ramparts 
to the east of the town, the famous treasure of King Stanislas still lies 
buried in spite of the most extraordinary diggings and underminings made 
by order of the Government at different umes, the result of which bas 
become oue of the wonders of the place. It is certain that in every case 
where bis machine bas pronounced gold to exist, it has been found, At 
Saint Denis be bas discovered in a garden which formerly belonged to the 
mouks, a vast tum deposited in a stone coffin, and which is supposed to 
have been concealed there long before the revolution. The demon of 
cupidity seems to have seized upon all the proprietors of old houses in 
Paris since the discovery ot the gold magnet ; for the discoverer is every 
morning astailed by letters from people professing to possess the secret 
of the /ocal of buried riches, trom eompambules, from table turners, and 
from dreamers who have bad revelations. But the savant is a decided 
diebeliever in magnetism, and attends no summons which ig not based 
upon tradition witbout the aid of supernatural agency. The curé of the 
Petits Péres, M. Deegenettes discovered his treasure by means of a som- 
nambule, who insisted upon his purchase of the bouee where he found it. 


French assault, but he saw enough to convince him that it was incum- 
bent on the British army, at all bezards, to attempt a diversion by im- 
mediately moving out of the trenches to storm the Redan. 

The attack began in three columns, under the command of Sir George 
Brown, but so murderous was the fire which assailed the columns at the 
moment of their appearance that they were swept down like flowers by 
the hail, and as we have already mentioned, each of the commanding offi- 
cers was killed on the spot. The reserve followed, but only to meet the 
same fate. It was, in fact, an attempt not only contrary to, but almost 
usknown in the practice of war, to take a body of men witbout cover up 
to a fortress defended by superior numbers of the enemy and by superior 
weight of guns ; the resuit was therefore what might bave been confidently 
anticipated from such a departure from all the rules of attack. The early 
sieges in the Peninsular war, the two first abortive attacks on Badajoz, 
and some others that could be named, have been described as butcheries, 
from the disposition of our officers to supply the want of superior skill by 
the indomitable valour of the troops, Such attempts have sometimes suc- 
ceeded. But we have to encounter in Sebastopol, instead of an exhausted 
garrison, a well-appointed army—not only a certain number of batteries, 
but a whole arsenal of guns; and these resources, directed as they are 
with consummate ability, render a point-blank attack on such works the 
most desperate enterprise in which troops can be engaged. To approach 
tuch works, which rise and recede as we advance, is difficult enough with 
all the means at the disposal of the engineers, but to attempt to cross the 
line of fire within point-blank range of guns and musketry is certain de- 
struction, and accordingly Lord Raglan states that ‘a very large pro- 
portion of those who went forward fell.’ It could not be otherwise, and 
the only time at which such a position could be so carried is not when 
the enemy is perfectly prepared torepel the attack, but when he has been 
beaten back from some less perfectly constructed work. 

There is still some obscurity as to the precise nature of the movement 
conducted by General Barnard and General Eyre on the extreme left, 
down the Woronzoff Ravine, and ear the head of the Dockyard Creek. 
This attack, however, was partially successful, though General Eyre was 
wounded, but not, it would seem, taken prisoner, as some accounts 
had stated. 

Such were the principal events of this memcrable engagement, though 
we have yet to learn the full particulars of the operations on the right, 
which will be supplied by General Pelissier’s despatches. Nothing, in 
our opinion, would so ijl become the brave men who have shed their 
blood in common in this war—nothing would be so disrespectful to the 
memory of those whom both armies have to deplore,—as to aggravate 
this misfortune by idle recrimination. French and English, we are con- 
fident, did their duty alike, aud if any mistakes were committed, as the 
result would seem to prove, they were errors of judgment, not arising from 
any want of mutual consideration, or of the resolution to afford energetic 
support to our fellow-soldiers. Webave sbared our victories with our 
allies ; we now share a reverse of fortune, not, however, involving the loss 
of any part of the ground we had previously won; and we have yet to 
share that crowning effort which will one day avenge our losses and 
complete our triumph. 


The above is an editorial article from the London Times of the 3rd 
inst., written after the receipt of that jourpal’s voluminous despatches. 
The correspondent of the London Daily ews, dating from the camp on 
the 21st ult., uses the following severe language. 


The original plan of attack, contemplated a joint English and French 
azsault of the Malakoff, which, as commanding the Redan and torming 
the grand key to the whole network of redoubts and batteries in front of 
the place, would, if taken, have at once rendered the former untenable, 
and placed the whole town and harbour at the mercy of the captors. For 
reasons, however, which nobody can understand, this very sensible and 
apparently most practicable design was abandoned, and the plan was 
changed into one of a simultaneous attack of the two great works—the 
Malakoff being undertaken by the French and the Redan by ourselves. 
The first manifest disadvantage of this arrangement was the spreading of 
our forces over a field of difficulties nearly double in extent, and enabling 
the enemy to bring a vast number of guns into play against us, which, 
in the former ease, could not bave injured a man. To vastly enhance the 
chances of failure involved in this plan to ourselves, our whole attacking 
force, including supports and everybody else, was limited to some four 
thousand men ; whilst the French, with a much juster appreciation of 
the difficulty that fell to their share, told off twenty-five thousand. Of our 
handtul, again, a large proportion consisted of raw recruits, recently ar- 
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rived to fill up the gaps in the regimente selected for the service—regi- 





ments which, with one or two exceptions, have borne the whole brunt of 
our trench fighting, and euffered accordingly. This was done through no 
want of old soldiers of whom the third fourth divisions could bave 
furoisbed abundance—men who have been kept comparatively idle, whilst 
their comrades of the light and second divisions bave been worked like 
galley slaves. Sir George Brown, I believe, is to be thanked for this se- 
lection ; anxious as be was to gain fresh laurels for bis own command, 
though he well knew the untried maté,iel of which so large a propor- 
tion of its strength is composed. | bave already mentioned that the 23d 
Regiment bad been chosen to lead the attack, and that, through a simi- 
lar motive of mistaken desire to bring glory to bis own favourite corpe, 
General Airey was, at the eleventh bour, permitted to assign this place 
of honour to the 4th—a regiment which, whether justly or not, enjoys 
only a moderate reputation amongst the others now in camp. 

Later still in the evening preceding the assault, Sir George discovered 
tbat the Major commanding the 23d was still laid up with a wound re- 
ceived in the attack on the Quarries, and that the senior captain—apn officer, 
by the way, of some eighteen years’ service—would bave charge of the 
corps during the storming. “ Impossible ; this will never do.” said the 
friend of apoplectic neck turniture, “ another regiment, with a field officer 
in command, must be substituted.” A m e to this effect was tele- 
graphed to headquarters, but Lord Raglan, with a degree of common 
sense which was quite unmilitary, overruled his second’s objection, and 
replied that an officer of Captain ——’s length of service, be his rank 
what it might, should be quite as fit to lead his regiment into action as 
any field officer in the service, and, accordingly that no substitution 
should be made. I merely mention these trifles to show the state of un- 
certainty and confusion in which our preparations were till almost within 
an hour before the assaulting force marched down towards the scene of 
its struggle and defeat. Then another deviation from the original plan 
of attack was made, also at the eleventh bour, by Genera) Pelissier, to 
which both military sense and common sense agree in attributing no 
sma] sbare of both the French and our own failure. Though the bom- 
bardment had been kept up vigorously the whole of Sunday, night neces- 
sarily compelled a slackening of the allied fire, and during this respite 
there was reason to expect that the Russians would employ themselves 
in making good the injury done to their batteries during the day. It 
was therefore arranged that at day-break on Monday a terrific fire of shot 
aud shell sbould be poured into the Redan and Malakoff, to render as ma- 
by of their guns as possible incapable of mischief. An bour or so, bow- 
ever, before the combined forces marched from thecamp the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief rode over to our own headquarters and declared that he 
could not wait for this preliminary assault of artillery, as he would have 
80 many men in bis trenches before the Malakoff that there would be no co- 
ver for them ; and, consequently, they (and we) must attack at daybreak, 
at all bazarde, and take the chance of finding the enemy’s guns in the 
most favourable condition in which our bombardment and tbeir owners’ 
subsequent idleness might bave left them. Of course Lord Raglan com- 
plied, though forty-nine out of fifty of the subalterns in his camp would 
have foretold the consequences to be expected; and, accordingly, soon 
after the first streaks of sunlight broke over the horizon the doomed thou- 
sands rushed to defeat and death. 

So little is ever known of the details of French operations here, that I 
can give you a few particulars of their attack on the Malakoff; but 
their plan of assault appears to have consisted in assaulting the work on 
both flanks and front simultaneously, and with overwbelming numbers— 
twenty-five thousand are said to have been actually engaged. In just 
retribution for the disregard of their general to the good to be expected 
from a short morning’s bombardment, they found the redoubt swarming 
with defenders and guns bristling from every embrasure. On them, as 
on our own men, showers of grape and canister were poured out, re | 
mowing down whole battalions at a time ; whilst from the whole semi- 
circular line of parapet the crowding riflemen sent volley after volle 
into their disordered ranks that passed through them like « sheet of m 
ten lead. Three times they gave way, and as often rallied, but were 
finally driven back after a struggle of some three hours and a half, leav- 
ing the space between the Mamelon and the Malakoff literally covered 
with the deud and dying. 

With our own men, the space to be passed over from our most advanced 
trenches to ube Redan was somewhere about seven bundred yards, and 
from the first moment of their rushing over the parapet towards the point 
of attack, they were met by the same awful and anvibilating storm of 
canister and grape. Many fell within the first dozen of yards, and thence 
on to some broken ground about midway, in which the remainder sought 
cover, the field was strewed with the slain and wounded. An officer pre- 
sent in the affair, and who was one of the few who eseaped uninjured, 
described the fire to me as being perfectly awful—mucb more severe, he 
assured me, than that which greeted our men at Alma, where he also 
fought and received a wound. Few of them ever reached the abattis in 
front of the work—none, I believe, ever even saw the deep ditch which 
protects its approaches. I have already mentioned the covfusion which 
characterised the first commencement of our movement ; and coupling 
this with the murderous preparations made by the enemy, you will be at 
no loss to understand that success was not improbable. I shall presently 
mention whut the Russians thought of our generalship, as repeated in my 
own bearing by one of themselves. During the whole affair Lord Raglan 
and Sir G. Brown were ensconced within our 8-gun battery ; but though 
this’ afforded a good view of the scene of the struggle and of the disorder 
which marked it, for some reasons unknown to uninitiated spectators, 
they appeared unable to give any efficient directions fur the correction of 
our multiplied blunders. 


The Camp correspondent of the J'imes indulges also in most reproach- 
ful insinuations. 


When the whole sad scene was ended, our men straggled back by every 
safe avenue to the camp, ina state of dispirited confusion well ia keep- 
ing with the mob-like disorder in which they had been throughout the 
assault. I know not what may have been the feelings of your home pub- 
lic ou reading the telegraphic news of our defeat—for [| presume the 
scribes at head quarters made no attempt to conceal the naked fact 
that our repulse was neither more nor less than a defeat—but here min- 
gied shame and indignation were general throughout the camp. Officers 
and meu alike felt that disgrace bad been incurred, and that in conse- 
quence solely of the unredeemed mismanagement of their generals. From 
drum boys to colonels a sense of humiliation filled every breast, the deeper 
that everybody was sensible that neither men nor regimental officers had 
shown themselves deficient in what, under proper guidauce, would have 
commanded success. 


Indignation thus seems to have prevailed, but nodejection. The-same 
writer thus alludes to a night affair, on the same fatal 18th of Jane. 


About midnight of Monday I was roused up by the sound of a terrific 
canvonade, aud sustained musketry fire, along the whole iront from our 
leit to the French right, and on hastening out to the height in advance 
of the Victoria redoubt, heard and witnessed what induced me to believe 
that a night attack bad been made by ourselves to retrieve the fortune 
of the day. From the Malakoff to the extreme left of the Redan—a space 
of about a miie—whole clouds of flame burst along the line from the sus- 
tained discharges of some two hundred canon. while musketry filled up 
the short intervals from both our own and the enewy’s ground. The 
night was pitch dark, and as the storm of shells whistled through the air, 
nothing could be grander than the fiery parabolas of these terrible mes- 
sengers, from battery to redoubt, and from redoubt back again to 
battery. 

I hove neither time nor power to describe the magnificent but awfal 
pyrotechnic scene. A badly aimed shell from the Malakboff passed high 
over the Mamelon, and fell some sixty yards from where I stood ; but 
though this was safe enough, I deemed it best to shift my ground ; and so 
retired. A loud “ three times three” rose upon the midoight ir from 
the direction of the Redan ; and as one can never be mistaken in this pe- 
culiar vocal product of British lungs, I jamped to the pleasant conclusion 
that the day’s stain bad been wiped away, and that the Redan was our 
own. I was, however, mistaken ; and the explanation of the whole affair 
was this: during the night, the French, endeavouring to take advantage 
of the darkness, had crept out from the Mamelon to recover a number of 
scaling ladders which they had been compelled to abandon during the at- 
tack. Tbe Russians perceived them, and opened @ smart fire of grape 
from the guns of the Malakhoff, which was replied to by shell from the 
Mamelon. Almost simultaneously, @ party of the enemy emerged from 
the Redan, in expectation of what they deemed a similar attack to that 
attempted vy the French, and being perceived by our men, a volley of 
musketry was poured into them, and chase L hie with bayonet. After a 
short stand the Rus-ians turned and fled, and it was at this juncture that 
the burrahs I bave mentioned were sent after them. After this the can- 
ponade was kept up for some time from both lines, ia the manner I have 
remarked. 

At one point there was a partial and temporary success. The letter- 


writer just quoted says : 











The brigade under Major-General Eyre, which was destined to occupy 
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the Cemetery and to carry the Barrack Batteries, consisted of the 9th 
regiment, 18th, 28vh, 38ch, and 44th, Four volunteers from each com- | 
pany were selected to form an advance party, under Major Fielden, of the | 
44th, to feel the way aad cover the advance. The 18th Royal Irish fol- | 
lowed as the storming regiment. The brigade was turned out at 12 | 
o’clock, and proceeded to march down the road on the left of Greenbill | 
battery to the Cemetery, and halted under cover while the necessary dis- 

positions were being made for the attack. General Eyre, addressiag the | 
18th, said, “I hope, my men, that this morning you will do somethiog | 
that will make every cabin in Ireland ring again!’ The reply was a) 
loud cheer, which instantly drew on the men a shower of grape. 

The skirmishers advavced jast as the general attack began, and, with | 
sowe French on their left, rushed at the Cemetery, which was very teebly | 
defended. They got possession of the place after a slight resistance, with | 
small loss, aud took some prisoners, but the moment the enemy retreated 
their batteries opened a heavy fire on the place from the left of the Re- | 
dan and from the Burrack Buttery. Four companies of the 18th at once 
rushed ov out of the Cemetery toward the town, and actually succeeded 
in getting possession of the suburb, Captain Hayman was gallantly lead- 
ing on bis company when be was shot through the knee. Captain Es- | 
monde followed, and the men, once established, prepared to defend the 
houses they occupied. As they drove the Russians out, they were pelted 
with large stones by the latter on their way up to the battery, which 
quite overbangs the suburb. 

The Russiaus could not depress their guns sufficiently to fire down on 
our men, but they directed a severe flanking fire on them from an angle 
of the Redan works. There was nothing for it but to keep up a vigorous 
fire from the houses, and to delude the enemy into the belief that the oc- 
cupiers were more numerous than they were. Meantime the Russisns did 
their utmost to biow down the bouses witb shell and shot, and fired grape 
incessantly, but the soldiers kept close, though they lost men occasionally, 
and they were most materially aided by the fire of the regiments in the 
cemetery behind them, which was directed at the Russian embrasure ; 80 
that the enemy could not get out to fire down on the houses below.— 
Some of the houses were comfortably furnished. One of them was as. 
well fitted up as moet English maasions, the rooms full of fine furniture, 
@ piano in the drawing-room, and articles of luxury and taste not de- 
ficient. 


Our men unfortunately found that the cellars were not empty, and that 
there was an abundance of fine muscat wine from the South coast of the 
Crimea, and of the stronger wines, perfumed with roses and mixed with 
fruits, which are grown ia theinterior, in the better sort of houses. Some of 
the officers, when they went away, carried off articles of clothiog and pa- 
pers as proofs of their entrance into the place, and some others took away 
pigeons aud guinea pigs, which were tame ic the houses. The troops 
entered the piace about 4 o’clock in the morning, and could not leave it 
till 9 o’clock ia the evening. The Russians blew up many of the houses 
and set fire to others, and when our men retired, the flames were spread- 
ing along the street. 

me of the officers got away in the great storm which arose about 
1] o’clock, and blew with great violence for several hours. 

The naval forces were prepared to share in the assault, as is seen in 

the annexed. 


While the bombardment from our trenches was being prepared on the 
16th, the ships went close in to the sea batteries, to engage the attentioa 
of the Russians, Rear-Admiral Sir E. Lyons returned with his fleet oa 
the 15th to Kazatch ; on the evening of the 16th the night attack by the 
steamers on the sea defences of Sebastopol began, all the steamers going 
in and discharging their broadsides, so that some eight or nine vessels 
thus harass the Russian vessels very much. 

The plan for their going in was on a method proposed by Lord Cla- 
rence Paget, but subsequently improved by lights placed in certain posi- 
tions by Capt. Spratt, of her Majesty’s surveying ship Sp:éfire, who an- 
chored the Spitfire, at ten P. M., off the shoal that extends from the west 
point of Streletska Bay. At balf past ten the Tribune crept slowly into 
the assigned position, and opening her broadside, poured into the Qua- 
rantine Buttery her shell ; she was enabled to do this twice before the 
apparently just-woke-up enemy could return ber fire. Passing out she 
was followed by the Highflyer, Miranda, Niger, Viper, Snake, Wea- 
. zer, and two or three French steamers, at intervals of twenty minutes— 

thus occupying the attention of the Russians and keeping their batteries 
manned all night. Danube, with two launches from Royal Albert, aiso 
went in boldly to about 1200 yards, and threw 24 and 12-inch rockets 
into the town and shipping. 

It was a dead calm and black night ; the discharging of the broadsides, 
the blazing fire, the illumined sky from the rockets and bursting of shell 
on the parapets of Quarautine Battery, with the cross-fire from the Rus- 
sians, apparently cutting our vessels to pieces, made it a grand night 
scene. Our vessels sustained no injury whatever. 

At four next morning, many of the land batteries opened fire, and the 
bombarding during the day was more terrific and constant than any du- 
ring the siege. By one Pp. M. the bombarding was general. At eleven in 
the evening the Spitfire again anchored in the same position as last 
night, and several of the steamers went boldly in, giving the Quarautiue 
a well-directed broadside. 

The Princess Royal, Captain Lord C. Paget, also bad a shot ; approach- 
ing the Quarantine Battery to about 1,300 yards, she poured in Ler tre- 
mendous broadside of sbell admirably, the shells bursting on the parapets ; 
the enemy, however, were well prepared, and Forts Quarantine and Con- 
stantine returned a sharp and good fire, and, although so dark. were suc- 
cessful in hitting the Princess Reyal, wounding three men. The Sidon 
had two men killed and one wounded, and the Miranda was also struck 
by shell, and her brave Captain wounded ; a piece of shell struck his calf, 
without injuring the bone, yet inflicted a wound that is considered very 


severe. She left the fleet in the afternoon with sick and wounded for 
Therapia. 


Thus this dashing young officer was another victim to the ill-planned 


attack, and did not receive his death wound in a reconnoissance as re- 
ported. 





THE BALTIC. 


Tue INFERNAL Macutnes.—A letter, dated Danizic, June 29, says :— 
“ The subject which forms at the present moment the cbief topic of con- 
versation in the Baltic Fleet, is the infernal machines, of which at least 
46 have been discovered and picked up off Cronstadt during the last ten 
days. One of them lately burst on the poop of the Exmouth. Admiral 
Seymour, Captain Louis, R. M., Flag Lieutenant Pearce, and four others, 
were examiving it at the time, and most wonderful it is that they were 
not all killed on the spot. Admiral Seymour is severely injured, espe- 
cially in the left eye ; Captain Louis, R. Mt, in both legs ; and the others 
have also all suffered more or less from the explosion. I am, however, 
only too happy to be able to state, on the best authority, that all the se- 
vere cases are progressing favourab!y. With regard to these diabolical 
inventions themselves, it is generally admitted that the principle on 
which they are constructed, is in itself very ingenious and complete, but 
atili, in consequence probably of some miscalculation in the practical ap- 
plication of the principle, they have hitherto failed in producing the de- 
structive effect which had doubtless been anticipated by the enemy. 

The same letter mentions an incident, not quite so disastrous (to us) in 
its results, as the grounding of the Tiger near Odessa, last year. 

On the 21st inst., the Amphion, 36, screw frigate, Captain Key, while 
employed ia reconnoitering the fortifications at Sweaborg, accidentally 
mistook the channel, and in consequence grounded. The boats were im- 
mediately despatched in all directions to sound, and while so employed one 
of the nearest forts opened a brisk fire upon the frigate. Four shots struck 
her, killing one man and wounding two others. Capt. Key, however, nothing 
daunted, returned the compliment with such energy and precision, tbat 
he succeeded in blowing up a large Russian powder magazine, and occa- 
sioned other serious damage to the fort. 

The latest accounts contain the subjoined items. 


A diepatch from Berlin, dated July 4, states that the town of Nystadt, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, has been bombarded and destroy- 
ed.—Russian accounts, under date of June 19, say the Allied flotilla of 
186 guns fired for eight hours against the batteries at the mouth of the 
Narva without effect, and then withdrew to Seskar Island.—June 
20. The Allies made a descent on Kotka Island, destroyed the 
te ph and burnt the Government stores.—June 21. Some of the 

steamers took in soundings in Nystadt Roads, while others fired 
some hours on Port Revel, without doing any material injury. —June 22 


and 23. Occasional shots were exchan between gun-boats employed 
in-shore and the Revel batteries. or ' ini 





THE LATE LORD RAGLAN. 
The London journals contain many biographical notices of the late 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army in the Crimea. They are ge- 


tions. Indeed, on the whole, we incline to offer our readers the subjoined 
article from an American source, because if it contains some words that 
we cannot endorse, it does justice to the late soldier’s soldierly qualities, 
The WV. Y. Tribune of Tuesday thus spoke of him. 


The mail before the last brought word that in the British House of 
Commons Mr. Roebuck had moved a resolution attributing to the inef- 
ficiency and waat of energy of Lord Raglaa much of those Crimean dis- 
asters which have set so deep a stain on England’s military fame. The 
mail of yesterday brings us intelligence of his decease. In scornful 
mockery of small human iatrigues and plots, the angel of death has step- 
ped between. Though Lord Raglan had been suffering tor some days 
from an attack of dysentery so severe as to lead to the report that he had 
resigned his command, he had been gradually progressing to convales- 
ceuce until the 28th of June, when alarming symptoms developed them- 
selves and after a few hours’ struggle he expired. 

Lord Raglan, or, as be was better known for so many years, Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset, was the youngest son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, and 
uncle of the present Duke. He was born in 1788, and was consequently 
in bis sixty-eighth year. The Somersets are of the proudest and most 
aucient blood of Britain. To travel back to the source of their origin 
would be as hopeless a task as to penetrate to the fountain of the Nile. 
“ Two centuries ago,” we are told, “ no prouder man was seen in Eag- 
land than the then Duke of Somerset, who had the highways cleared be- 
fore him that he might not be looked on by vulgar eyes, and who rebuked 
his second wife for tapping his shoulder with a fan, saying, ‘ Madame, 
my first wife was a Percy, and she never took such liberty.’ ” 

In the good old times when Lord F. Somerset made his debut in life, 
there were no Administrative Reform Associations to pop impertinent 
inquiries, or disturb the delights of privileged plander. Many Colonels 
of the army in those days were hardly out of swaddling clothes, and be- 
fore they left the cradle were high in command. Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set was a Cornet in 1804, a Captain in 1808, a Major in 1811, and a Co- 
lonel in 1812, accomplishing in eight years what cost Sir De Lacy Evans, 
who saw still greater service, forty years to achieve, and which Col. 
Eaoch, the Deputy Quartermaster-General who followed the colours of 
the 23d trom Walcheren to Waterl .o, has only recently acquired. 

If the young aristocracy of England were with cruel injustice raised 
over the heads of many brave veterans whose brows were brovzed by 
many suns and scarred by many battles, it is but just to them to say that 
wheu called 6n they bave not blanched at the caunon’s mouth, nor ever 
disgraced their lineage or their country ; and among those who sleep at 
Inkermann and Alma are not a few whose ancestral bucklers have flashed 
at Agincourt and Cressy, and in whose veius flowed blood which had 
been shed in earlier fields of glory. In this spirit Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set Was present at every one of the great Peninsular battles. itis rank, 
as is ever the case, at once recommended him to the Dake of Wellington, 
then Sir A. Wellesley, who was but too happy to attach to his interest 
the powerful family of the Beauforts by naming him on bis staff, and 
afterward raising bim to the post of Military Secretary. In this capacity 
he served through the whole war, exhibiting on every occasion soldier- 
like abilities combined with fearless courage. He was twice severely 
wounded, and lost his right arm at the farm of ‘“ La Haye Sainte,” on 
the day of Waterloo. When after that great engagement the curtain fell 
upon the wars ot Europe, Lord Fitzroy Somerset was appointed, in addi- 
tion to other honoars, Secretary of the Embassy at Paris. Thence he 
attended the Dake of Wellington to Vienna and Verona in 1822, aud ia 
1826 proceeded to St. Petersburgh, whither he was sent to congratulate 
the late Emperor Nicholas on his accession to the throne. In 1819 he 
Was appointed Secretary to the Duke of Wellington, Master General of 
the Ordnance until! 1827, and in 1827 was made Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief, the functions of which office he performed during 
the reign of the several Commanders-in-Chief down to the death of the 
Dake of Wellington. Oa the death of the Duke, the command-ia-chief 
was, much to the disappointment of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, conferred on 
Lord Hardinge, and Lord Fitzroy being unwilliag to serve under an offi- | 
cer of similar standing to himself, was appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance, with a Peerage, which he assumed under the title of Lord 
Rag!an, the name of a castle which Edward Somerset, one of his ances- 
tors, held against Cromwell, as the last of the nobles. 

During the long reign of Lord Hill, and the subsequent one of the 
Duke of Wellington at the Horse Guards, Lord F. Somerset, owing to the 
age of these veterans and the confidence reposed in him, though acting as 
Military Secretary was virtually Commander-in-Chief, and ia an office 
‘where so much tact and delicacy were,required contrived during that long 
period, witha strong class prejudice, to win and retain the respect and 
regard of the army. He never for one moment forgot “ his order,” or 
abandoned that faith in the divine right of aristocracy which he inherited 
by birth and education. But he concealed his prepessessions and bigotry 
with such graceful art and such silvered verbiage, as to make the refused 
Commoners who left his levee more blessed in the fascinating refusal 
than in a rude compliance with their request. 

Without any military genius Lord Raglan possessed a sound judgment, 
fearless courage, and inflexible sense of justice. The Duke of Wellington 
entertained so high an opinion of him as to give expressions to a predic- 
tion raré in so cold and uneulogistic a nature, that * he would yet be an 
honor to his Country.”’ In such a position as that in which the Duke of 
Wellington saw and judged bim he would have doubtless justified the 
prediction. Devoted to drill, dutifal to death, and daring to destruction, 
a just and generous gentleman, of honor, courage and deep sense of duty, 
he possessed every quality for a second ia command, but was wholly unfit- 
ted to govern an army. He had not-the prescience to foresee, the genius | 
to direct, the strength of mind to control, or the energy to repair, which 
should belong to 4 great general. Lord Raglan was just that character 
of man which the English system in its best form begets. Trained in every 
step to refer to memory instead of exercising mind, as long as things go 
on by the prescribed regulation all is well. But when an unruly moaster | 
like Sebastopol stands across the path and will not be trodden down to 
order, the country cries and the press thunders for a head, preferring even 
therude Pelissier before Raglan. 

Lord Raglan was above the middle height and of ordinary, one might al- 
most say vulgar presence, which was redeemed, strange to say, by acertain 
romantic air which his loose armless sleeve gave him, a manner most gen- 
tle and courtly, anda disposition singularly kind. 

What follows is from an English source. 


In this year of peace, 1814, his lordship married Emily Harriet, second 
daughter of the then Earl of Mornington, and niece of the great warrior 
whom he had so creditably served. His Lordship has had issue two sons, 
Arthur William Fitzroy and Richard Henry Fitzroy, and two daughters. 

His Lordship has seen service equal almost to that of any man in the 





member to have seen at the time a private letter from bim to one of his 
nearest relatives, in which he expressed with a soldier’s piety, but witha 
soldier’s courage, the feelings of a man who, under Providence, tenders 
bis life for the service of bis country. Bat, in war, which costs 80 man 
thousand lives of the young and strong, it would ill become the leader of 
such a host to be chary of bis own. Indeed, upon the field of battle, 
when the maddening excitement of the fight rises to enthusiastic con- 
tempt of danger, Lord Raglan exposed himself to excess ; he dashed across 
the Alma in the midst of the Russian fire with the gaiety of a foxhunter ; 
he was the first to come upon the Russian convoy on the flank march, and 
to ride under the fire down the defile of Balaklava ; at Inkermann, when 
he ordered the 18-pounders to be brought up which decided the fate of 
that bloody day, he stood under a shower of balls. Not such, however, 
was his end ; he sank under the exhaustion of his physical powers by 
disease, but his life is closed by a death not less glorious than if he had 
fallen in battle, for he has fallen at the post of danger and of duty. 

* * * When history hereafter relates his achievements, nothing 
more remarkable or more honourable can be said of him, than chat he 
was the first British general who carried on war in close alliance with the 
operations ofa French army, and who, under circumstances of great dif- 
ficulty, contributed to unite the banners of the two proudest nations-ia 
the world. 


——__—=—_—_ 


THE NEW MEN FOR THE CRIMEA. 


The London Times of July 4 says that io selecting General Simpson 
for the important post of chief of the staff, at a time when the want of 
such an officer had been very strongly felt in tbe British army, the Go- 
veroment were probably not only influenced by the desire to supply the 
deficiency, but they also perceived the necessity of placing by the side of 
Lord Raglan an officer who should share bis councils, and be able, in the 
event of sickaess or of any sudden casualty, to supply his place. The fa- 
tal accidents of war and the trying influence of a foreign climate anda 
winter campaign had already thinned, with terrible rapidity, the list of 
those superior officers who but a year ago commanded the British army in 
the East. Cathcart, Adams, Straogways, Torrens, Bentinck, and many 
others, had either fallen in battle or been compelled by their wounds to 
return to England. Sir De Lacy Evans, the Dake of Cambridge, and Sir 
Jobo Burgoyne had been driven home by failing health. Lord Lucan and 
Lord Cardigan have ceased to hold commands. O! the generals command- 
ing divisions at the outset of the war, Sir George Brown and Sir R, England 
alone remain, and of these the former has been wounded. It is uadoubt- 
edly desirable that the promotion arising from these casualties should, as 
far as possible, be reserved to the officers who have eerved with distinction 
through the campaiga ; but with reference to the highest and most re- 
sponsible posts of all, the Government are bound to exercise an unfettered 
choice. 

General Simpson owes the very high confidence which has thus been 
placed in him to the respect eatertained for his character, to a knowledge 
of his long services, and, more especially to the very high opiaion which 
was expressed of him by the late Geaeral Sir Caoarles Napier. Lord El- 
lenborough stated the other day in the House of Lords, that in the last 
Indian campaign in which Sir Charles Napier was engaged, that eminent 
commander placed the greatest reliance on General Simpson, aod consi- 
dered him the fittest man of the whole army then serving in [udia to ex- 
ercise a high command. It cannot be said that in the selection of Gene- 
ral Simpsou the Goverament have been affscted by aristocratic infla- 
ence or by any political predilections, The new commander of the 
forces in the Crimea owes everything to his own gallant services and to 
his attachment to his professioa, and we siucerely hope that ia the ardu- 
ous position in which he is now placed he will turn out to be “ the right 
man.” 

In supplying the other vacancies which have recently occurred, the 
appointment of chief of the staff will be conferred on General Kaollys, 
who is promoted from the easy and innecuous duties of the camp at Al- 
dershott to the far more anxious administration of the staff in the Cri- 
mea. Of this officer too little is kaowa to enable us to form any opinion 
of his merits. His experience of active warfare was confined, we believe, 
to the last year of the Peninsular campaiga ; bat we coufess that we dis- 
trust the vigor of men who graduated at so early a period in the present 
century. The remaining appointments we have to announce are of a more 
satisfactory character. 

Colonel Markham, wto was recalled from India by the Duke of New- 
castle, is believed to have already arrived in Egypt on his way to Europe, 
and he will be immediately ordered to proceed to the Crimea to assume 
the command of a division. This officer bas acquired a high reputation in 
India, and especially at the siege of Mooltan, where he greatly distin- 
guished himself ; he is kaown to be a daring, energetic soldier, and of an 
age to support the toils of active warfare. Colonel Pakenham succeeds 
General Estcourt as Adjutant General of the Forces in the Crimea, and 
he has had the good fortune to be nominated to this important post at 
the comparatively early age of 36. In our eyes his age is not only no 
drawback, but the greatest recommendation. 

A man of superior military talents will show them if he has an oppor- 
tunity, between 30 and 40, or not at all; and one of the causes ef the 
success of the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula from 1807 to 1814 was 
that the Army List was by that time relieved from the oid general offi- 
cers, and that the Duke’s lieutenants were, like himself, and like the 
Freoch Marshals to whom they were opposed, men in the prime of life. 
Col. Pakenbam’s owa uncle was Adjataot-Geaeral in the Peninsula at 34, 
and was killed at New Orleans at 36. The race of those men is not ex- 
tioct. The British army is full of rising talent and ability, and the first 
duty of the Governmeat and the Commander-in-Caief is to fiad these 
men out, and to place them in positions in which they can perform the 
services they are best-fitted to discharge. The question is aot what did 
a man do forty years ago, but what ¢an he do now ; and the services al- 
ready rendered by officers ia the Crimea, or by mea lately serviag ia In- 
dia, afford the best answer to that question. 


—__—s> —— 


A Bit or Trura.—The saddest sight of all was that of the groups of 
Finnish peasants forced trom their homes on the coast, and makiog their 
way to another partof the country. Rude carts followed with the house- 
hojd stuff. It was pitiful—that leaving a country they love so much 
and for a country they hate so much; and they were going into White 
Russia, a couatry which seems to me of all on earth the most utterly crush} 
ed by man and forsaken by God.—Letter from St. Petersburg, in the 
Syracuse Journal. 





FINE ARTS.—Goupil & Co. Have Just Puolished a very popular AMERICAN 
ESGRAVING :— 
THE COUNTRY ELE "TION, afterG C. Bingham. Price $10 





British army ; and considering those services, and the aristocratic infla- 
ence inseparable from the rank of a son of a Duke, and his constant asso- 
ciation in office with England’s greatest Duke, it cannot with truth be 
said that Lord Raglan was too rapidly pushed intoeminence. His Lord- 
ship has not only lort an arm in the service of bis country, but his eldest | 
son, Major Arthur Fitzroy Somerset, who distinguished himself at the | 
bloody battle of Mahrajpore, on the 29th December, 1843, in at attempt 
to bring off General Churchill, who had fallen mortally wounded, was 
disabled in the sword arm by a musket shot and received three sabre 
wounds on his other arm and both legs. Under Lord Hardinge, in the 
following year, on the banks of the Sutlej, while cheering on the troops 
to the attack of the enemy’s batteries, he received a shot through the 
right arm, which, passing into the lungs, closed the life of one who, in 
his brief career, had emulated the heroic courage of his race. Lord Rag- 
Jan has passed through every political storm unscathed, owing to his ne- 
ver having prominently identified himself with party—a prudence highly 
commendable in one whose house is based on first-class toryism. 

The London Times, one of Lord Raglan’s bitterest revilers, in connec- 
tion with the Crimean campaign, is full of generosity in paying a tribute 
to his memory. We cannot make room for all its remarks, but here are 
a portion of them. 


Although Lord Raglan did not possess the highest qualities of military 
genius, and although the enormous magnitude of the enterprise in which 
it was his fate to be engaged, may have demanded a degree of energy and 
vehemence of character more often found in younger men, the reputation 
he leaves behind bim is one which the bravest might be proud to enjoy 
and the best might envy. Having passed a long life in the service of his 
country, in posts of high authority, and in the discharge of many delicate 
and arduous duties, he dies without an enemy, and his memory is un- 
stained by a single act of selfishness, inhumanity, or uokiadness, He 
brought to the profession of arms a chivalrous gallantry, which increased 
the lustre of his descent from one of those historic families whose rank is 








most fitly marked by the services they have rendered to the Crown of 
England, and the great house of Somerset has borne no scion whose ca- 
reer is more visibly stamped with nobility. 

* * * Lord Raglan left Eogland with a fall conseiousness of the 
dan to which a man of his advanced years wasexposed in war by the 





nerally of excessive lengtb, so that we must confine ourselves to selec- 


influence of climate, even more than by the casualties of battle. 
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 @ENB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1855. 





Death of Lord Raglan; Surrender of Lord K. Grosvenor. 

These two incidents are the leading features in the budget of European 
news, brought us by the steamer of the 7th inst. from Liverpool. Neither 
of them will have greatly surprised the reader. 

When Lord Palmerston, on the evening of the 29th ult., informed the 
House of Commons that Lord Raglan was convalescent and had not re~ 
signed his command, we have no reason to believe that the Premier wil- 
futly deceived the public. Yet, twenty-four hours previously, Death had 








closed the career of this worthy and ill-starred gentleman. His health 
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bad indeed improved, until-within a few hours of bis decease, when he | 


to know that the Funds did not flinch, on occasion of this inauspicious 


became unconscious, and so gradually dropped away. His end may per- | Movement. 


tained, and by sensitiveness ander the attacks made upon him by various 


‘haps have been hastened -by mortification at the repulse recently sus- | 
| 


Amongst minor matters we notice a rumour that Lord Eigin is to suc- 


ceed Viscount Canning as Postmaster General. This would give him a 


kiewitch at Wareaw. Not the slightest doubt of it, There’s notan Ame- 
rican of any standing in Europe who woalda’t be (éted to his heart’s con - 
tent all the way from St. Petersburg to Astracan, if be would but give the 


‘Czar and his servants an opportunity of parading the obligation. Rus- 


organs of public opinion at-home. This we do not know; but we know / seat in the Cabinet ; but it is rather a coming-down.—Lord Jobn Russell sian hospitality yearns towards Americans, and the reason is so palpable, 


that his death-bed was at the post of duty, his headquarters before Sebas- 


topol. He was buried there too, ia Camp, amongst his fallen fellow- 
soldiers. The living followed him to the grave on the 3rd inst., with 
such pomp as circumstances allowed. 

Why do we remind our readers that the military conduct of Lord Rag- 
lau, in the grand enterprise eatrusted to his care, has given rise, to fre- 


quent and severe animadversion? Simply with the view of con trasting | 
| French Legislative Assembly, convened in special session. Of course, 


the present and the past. If justice was pitiless in exposing his profes- 
sional short-comings, generosity has been almost quixotic in heaping 
honours upon his tomb. A Royal Message was sent down to Parlia ment, 
aekivg for some token of national gratitude for his “ great and brilliant 
services.” It was well perhaps that the Message plainly suggested a pe- 
cuniary grant to his widow, and one to his son and successor. P arlia- 
meat acquiesced ; and Peers and Commoners of all parties vied with each 
other in eulogising the merits of the deceased, some even going to the 
extent of abusing the government because it had not taken up the cudgels, 
on all occasions, on behalf of its selected champion. The Lower H ouse 
granted a pension of £1,000 per annam to the widowed Lady Raglan, and 
of £2,000 per annum to the new Lord—the Hon. Richard Henry Fitzroy, 
Secretary to the King of Hanover—with remainder to his son. It was 
pleasant, we presume, to tarn back in memory from the fatal and pr ofit- 
less campaiga of the Crimea, to the glorious days of the olden war, w hen 
the subject of consideration was the companion-in-arms and confiden tial 
friend of the great Duke; when, as Lord Fitzroy Somerset, he was 
in the thick of many a fight, stormiog in the Forlorn Hope at Bad ajoz, 
mutilated on the field of Waterloo, and showing everywhere, up to the 
latest scenes in which he was engaged, that dauntjess courage and that 
courteous bearing which together are all-potent in their influence over 
mankind. The news, we say, of Lord Raglan’s death was received ia the 
most forgiving and most loving spirit ; nor after all can foreigners m uch 
wonder at this posthumous gratitude following so close upon the heels of 
the repulse of the 18th ult. Did they not see the late Commander-in- 
Chief made a Field-Marshbal, after the blunders of Balaklava and Ioker- 
mann? In another column will be found a biographical sketch of him, 
which we commend to notice, together with some mention of his success or, 
Lt.-General Simpson. The best thing that can be said of the latter is, that 
he was highly esteemed by the late Gen. Sir C. J. Napier, to whom he 
was second ia command during the Scinde campaiga—the worst, that he 
is old enough to have served at Quatre Bras. ; 

There is literally no news from before Sebastopol, though the details 
of the unsuccessful attack, on “ Waterloo Day,” are full of deep and bu- 
miliating interest. It is sad to see the heroism of regimental offi cers and 
men so utterly wasted, as it seems to have beenthen. But let us tarn to 
another theme. The reader perceives that even the grand funeral chau nts 
over the latest-made grave cannot obliterate from our memory the recol- 
lection of thousands, who have been needlessly eacrificed both to disease 
and the sword. 

It might be thought—after discussing the loss of the British Com man- 
der-in Chief ia the Crimea—that a mere squabble in Hyde Park between 
the police and a mob was rather a trivial matter ; but we incline to at- 
tach to it no little gravity. The more so that, although the latter suc- 
cumbed to the staves of the former, they essentially gained their po int, 
and moreover carried popular approval with them. Thus it fell out. The 
demonstration against Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Sunday Trading Bill, 
mentioned in last week’s J/bion, was renewed on the following Sunday, 
and by an‘assemblage roughly calculated at from 100,000 to 150,000 in 
number. Sucha gathering was expected ; but the Home Secretary, Sir 
George Grey, scandalized at the idea of its possibly influencing the House 
of Commons, brought out the able force under his command, to avert any 
serious result, Nevertheless, the domains of Fashion were invaded and 
thronged with the great unwashed. When a stray carriage appeared, the 
foolish mob yelled and hooted, whereupon the police were foolishly or- 
dered to arrest the ringleaders and disperse the crowd. The order, ac- 
cording to the statements of eye-witnesses, was executed with needless 
severity ; and for the moment at least, the authorities prevailed. They 
effectually broke up the assemblage, and lodged about thirty of the most 
contumacious vociferators ia durance. But here the real difficulty com- 
menced. It was mach doubted at head quarters, whether the prisoners 
could be convicted of rioting ; and so, after being detained about twenty- 
four hours, they were ignobly dismissed. That same night, Lord Robert 
Grosvenor abandoned his bill, and some stringent remarks were passed 
upon the “ brutality ” with which the police had acted. 

It is, however, but fair to say that the conduct of this admirable corps 
rarely brings them within reach of such a charge. They were, moreover, 
not the judges of the legality or expediency of the measures adopted, aud 
thought perhaps in the face of such overwhelming odds, that nothing but 
@ very vigorous demonstration could give them a chance of success. As 
it was, the escape from a terrible riot was a narrow one, the danger being 
increased by the decided fraternization of a few stray life-guardsmen with 
the mob, as against the police. It is to be remarked also that the press, 
headed by the all-potent Times, sides determinedly -with the popular 
movement—unfairly, as it happens, confounding Lord Robert with the 
most stiff-necked and ultra-pious of the class generally denominated “ the 
Exeter Hall men.” Indeed, as we have already observed, the obaoxious 
Bill was not in reality intended to curtail the liberties or impose upon 
the rights of the labouring classes. But when did a mob, oritsclamo rous 
abettors, appeal to reason? The press has made the matter a sort of is- 
sue between the aristocracy and the people, and the Times has even omi- 
nously desigaated Hyde Park as the Londoners’ Champ de Mars! Now 
although we go to the fullest extent in advocating popular rights, against 
the practical interpretation put upon them by such sham Liberals as the 
‘Greys and the Russells, when in office, it is by no means desirable that 
we should have to add to the long-winded debates in Parliament, upon 
particular measures, the discussion of them ad libitum by extem pore, 
out-of-doors Jacobin Ciubs. We have not yet come to that. 

And it must not be forgotten that it was the very clique, of whom the 
Home Secretary forms one, that first devised this dangerous method of 
bringing popular force to bear upon legislation. At the period of the 
Reform Bill—and, as we honestly believe, for their own party purposes 
alone—Lord Joho Russell and the Earl Grey of that day, political col- 
league and personal relative as he was of the present Sir George Grey, 
invoked the aid of multitadinous demonstrations, in order to break down 
the opposition of the House of Peers to the measure that was to give them 
@ tenure of office. Mr. Roebuck would have been more just if he had 
dwelt upon this fact, than he was when twitting Lord Robert Grosvenor 
for putting the House of Commons into an undignified position. The 
House is itself responsible, and the proceeding is certainly a satire upon 
legislation, for Honourable members ought to have seen that the contem- 
plated Act was a very unwise one, before the fact was pointed out so 
luminously in Hyde Park. But let us hope that the Whigs will bave 
discretion beaten into them, if they can’t learn to practice consistency, 

and.that we may have no more Committees of a hundred and fifty th u- 


has been again badgered about his ignoring Hungary and Poland, whilst 
at the Vienna Conference. Cuibono ? Does not every one know that 
the whole mission, as we said whea his Lordship started, was a miserable | 
pretext for getting him out of a scrape? 





France and the Continent. 
Since our last issue, tidings have come to hand of the meeting of the 


as a Parliamentary movement, this is altogether devoid of interest to any 
one ; it is only noticeable as farnishing the Emperor with an occasion for 
making a speech from the throne. The present one is neatly phrased, 
passes in review the failure of those stupid Conferences at Vienna, hints 
delicately that Austria has backed out of ber engagement, announces the 
need of a frerh loan and of the annual levy of reinforcements for the 
army, and excuses Louis Napoleon himself for the pressure of his domes- 
tic affairs, which prevented him putting himselfat the head of the French 
expedition in the East. The address was delivered on the 2ad inst.; on 
the 5th the obsequious assembly agreed to a loan of seven hundred and 
fifty millions of francs, to be accompanied by a considerably increased 
taxation. The 140,000 recruits will be forthcoming; and matters on the 
whole seem to be sufficiently tranquil in Paris.—There is a report afloat 
that Pelissier is to be superseded. Certainly the current tales regarding 
the bapless affair of the 18th ult. represent him as more of a Zouave than 
a General. But beyond citing a few of the best-written accounts and 
comments, we are not inclined to enter upon an unprofitable discussion, 
or to attempt apportioning the blame which rests with some of the superior 
Officers. 

Spain is troubled, and sups full of risings, insurrections, revolts, and 
outbreaks. Our limited space prevents our tracing them ; besides which, 
until they assume a national character, they are but locally attractive 

The King of Prussia does not die, as the Times would have him 
Neither does the formal attempt to dethrone the Czar Alexander, lately 
reported, appear to be anything more than a canard. Of course the St, 
Petersburg journalists are hammering aw ay at their excuses for the Hango 
outrage. But the disgrace sticks to them, and cannot be shaken off. 
Their story is that the flag of truce was not seen. The knowledge that 
they wilfully lie, in saying so, peeps out from their mixing-up this affair 
with a general charge against the English of using such flags unfairly. 
W showed last week what a contemptible falsehood is herein involved ; 
it is as absurd as the attempt of a neighbour here to “set-off” certain 
Turkish excesses at Kertch against the deliberate violation at Hango of 
the law of civilized countries. But Russia is disgraced, and she knows 
it, and America knows it too, and all the flimsy excusesin the world can- 
not alter the damning fact. 


The British Consul at Cincinnati; The Neutrality Laws. 

We mentioned in our last issue the arrest of Mr. Row ecroft at Cincin- 
nati, on the charge of aiding in the enlistment of recruits for the British 
tervice, who were to be forwarded to Canada, and there to become part 
and parcel of her Majesty’s army. The proceedings before the U.S. 
Commissioner, now hefore the public in detail, have been so lengthy, 
that we must be excused for not going deeply into them, especially as 
they are but the commencement of a legal process, and are moreover sim- 





ultaneous with sundry other prosecutioas ia different parts of the Unioa. 
A brief glance at the case must therefore now be sufficient.-—It is establish- 
ed then, on their own evidence, that a party of [rishmen in Cincinnati laid a 
deliberate and infamous trap for ensnaring the Consul, together with Dr. 
Hamilton, and Messrs. Turnbull, McKay, and Poshner, who were known 
to be open sympathbisers with the British government, in its not unlawful 
efforts to draw volunteers into the Provinces. Whatever credit a Jary 
may hereafter attach to the evidence of a set of miserable wretches, the 

U.S. Commissioner did not feel at liberty to reject it, whilst hinting his 
own disgust. The consequence was that Mr. Rowecroft and his alleged 
colleagues were bound overin moder ate recognizances to stand their trial. 
We repeat our expectation that g Cincinnati Jury will teach these per- 
jured Irishmen, that they are not to be believed upon oath ; a result still 
more probable, if it should be made manifest in the interim that this 
Cincinnati scheme was one of several, concocted between certain persons 
in Washington the most likely, and certain persons in New York the most 
uolikely, to be engaged in an underhand attempt to bring British officials 
into trouble-—Mr. Rowecroft, in the course of his examioation, denied 
generally the charge made against him, so far as violation of the law was 
concerned. He also protested—we think iojudicious!y—against an in 

fringement upon his Consular privileges. 

What case shall we take up next?—there are so many of them. Per 
haps one of the strongest is that one of the brig Buffzlo, ad judicated the 
other day at Boston. This vessel, it will be remembered, was boarded by 
an American revenue cruiser at Holmes’ Hole, when four persons were 
taken out of her and sent to Boston, on the charge so often named. They 
have now been tried, and acquitted, for want of evidence to criminate 
them. This is a sad break-down for the parties who plotted the little 
scheme so nicely. Bat what compensation are the foreigners to receive 
for their imprisonment and delay? Perhaps they can bring an action for 
damages against the Captaia of the revende cruiser. 

The case of Mr. Stanley and other persons in this city has been post- 
poned for a brief period ; and we incline to believe that when the trial 
does take place, it will afford a few u nexpected and awkward disclosures. 
It may, perhaps, be found that a too keen desire to criminate innocent 
persons leads sometimes to overleaping the mark.—Io connection also 
with this postponement we commend to the reader’s notice, in another 
paragraph, a few choice expressions that fell from the lips of the most 
vigilant of District Attornies. 

Not having room for a regular law report, we cannot chronicle the 
other arrests, in various parts of the country, whereof we read from time 
to time. We can only express our satisfaction at the exposure of the 
Irish plot at Cincinnati, and the failure of the Buffalo plot at Boston, and 
stand ready to report other exposures and other failures. 





The Washington ‘“ Union’ Insults Three American Army-Officers. 

It is a great misfortune that the Washington Union does not regularly 
fall under our notice ; we lose so much information and instruction. Oc- 
casionally, however, one of our neighbours quotes it reproachfully or 
banteringly, and so we are not altogether iu ignorance of its existence. 
Thus, the other day, it traced in a very interesting manner the progress 
of the three officers of the U. S. army, sent by their government to the 
Crimea, for the purpose of watching the Siege of Sebastopol, and of whom, 
and of their reception in Eagland, we had occasion to speak in the Albion 


it declares the report, that these gentlemen had not obtained all they 
wanted from the Czar, to be a “ malicious fabrication ;” just as if some 
enemies of Russia, ourselves for instance, bad set it afloat. The Union 


of the 16th ult. With wondrous zeal for Russian repute for hospitality, | 


that we wonder even the Union was not ashamed to extol it. On the 


| contrary. the Union rushes blindly into the trap, aud says that “ this 


country is under great obligations” for all the fae things said and done 
in order to cajole a nation of Republicans, whose sentinels of the press 
ought to be a little wider awake. 

But we do not advert to the circumstance, for the purpose of ridicul- 
ing the Union’s gullibility ; rather, because its information bears out our 
own prophecy of the 16:h of June, that the Russians would not admit these 
American officers into Sebastopol. We are told indeed now, that the 
Emperor offered them the choice of a reception at St. Petersburg, or 
facilities for entering the Crimea, and that the three deliberately chose 
the former. We do not believe one syllable of it. It is an insult to the 
American army to say so! What! go to Europe, in order to witness the 
grandest military problem of the age, aud be lured-off by a call to the 
fétes and reviews ofa Court? Impossible. Betraying its Russian prompt- 
ing, and trying to salve over a prudential refuzal, the Union has not he- 
sitated to impeach the honour of its most esteemed countrymen, and it 
may get out of the scrape as best it can. The “ cold, cautious, and sus 
picious condact of the Allies” was sufficiently vindicated in these co- 
lumns a month ago. The epithets are more suitable for those who ex- 
clude the intelligent enquirer from a spectacle well worth the seeing, and 
induce the silly to believe that a compensation is afforded by every-day 
shows and junketings. 





The Unfortunate Kinney. 

Fate seems to delight in persecuting certain gallant spirits. There’s 
Colonel Kinney now, the would-be regenerator of Nicaragua, who was 
barrassed almost out of his life by the meddlesome myrmidons of the 
law, and only gained a chance of fulfilling his mission, by putting to sea, 
one moonlight night, with a handful of followers, on board a clipping 
schooner. “ He’s off,” said the public, as it read its newspaper, “ and 
he’ll join Colonel Walker at the scene of action, as sure asa gun.” The 
latter, by the way, we have omitted to mention. He came down pirati- 
cally (or the printer may make it practically) from San Franciseo, landed 
on the Pacific coast, marched about a little, fought a little, and gave rise 
to sundry despatches from Nicaragua, whence it was difficult to gather 
whether he was a conqueror or a fugitive. But him, we say, the gallant 
Kinney was to meet, when Fate again proved treacherous. The schooner 
bumped upon the Caycos Reef, on the night of the 19th ult., and all hands 
lost their equipment, although they saved their lives. Thence they found 
their way to Turks Islands, where they were very hospitably greeted (not- 
withstanding eur “ cold, cautious and suspicious” policy), and at last 
dates were abont to take passage for Grey Town in a British vessel. 

The Colonel’s Military Secretary, or one at least fitted for such ap- 
pointment, bas enlivened the Evening Post with a graphic description 
of the schooner’s shipwreck, wherein the Colonel is displayed as an al- 
most amphibious hero. His great water-deeds show him fully equal to all 
emergencies—always provided that the writer’s former connection 
with the press, and actual engagement with the expedition, have not 
unduly biassed his judgment. 


Disastrous News from the West Coast of Africa. 

We much regret to learn by an arrival from Sierra Leone, that a fatal 
collision took place on the 23rd of May, between an immense horde of 
the natives of Wallaghea, and a small British naval and military force. 
We cannot give the particulars to-day, but the reported loss is very se- 
vere—namely, 73 men of the lst and 2nd West India Regiments, killed, 
missing, and wounded, Lt. Wylie and Paymaster Andrews of the Teazer 
killed, Commander Nicholas, of the same ship, and Lieut. Vincent, 2nd 
W. I. regiment wounded, together with several other casualties. As there 
is no Lt. Wylie attached to the Teazer, the name may be substituted for 
Mr. Williams, 20d Master. There is fortunately an ample force on the 

Coast to ensure reprisa!s. 


Gems of Russo-American Eloquence and Criticism. 

It is pleasant to vary the constant record of bloodshed and misery to 
which we are condemned, by quoting a morceau at which one needs must 
laugh. Mr. McKeon, the calm, dignified, impartial District Attorney, is 
reported in the Daily Times of yesterday to have thus delivered himself, 
the day before, when calling on one of the enlistment cases before the 
U. S. District Court. 

Now, he said, that the allied army was so earnestly occupied under the bura - 
ing sun of the Crimea, before the walls of Sebastopol, it would not be at all in- 
opportune or improper to take up a branch of the undertaking here ; and this 
was the more especially desirable because the puppies had for some time been 
howling through the press—though, by the way, he did not usually pay mach 
attention to that—charging the national authorities with wilful procrastina- 
tion in bringing this matter to a trial. He wished to remove all saspicion of 
indifference to this violation of the laws of neutrality, by pressing for an imme - 
diate hearing in the case now brought before the Court. 

The good taste of these remarks is undeniable; but they were totally 
unnecessary, 80 far as vindication goes. Nobody would accuse Mr. Mc 
Keon “ of indifference to this violation of the Neutrality Laws.” 

The reader must share with us another laugh. A certain Dr. W. B. 

Whitehead who, to use his own words, is ‘‘ enjoying a fiae opportunity of 


performing surgical operations,” in the Czar’s service at Sebastopol, finds 





on the 14th of April last, with all the gravity of a Bunsby : 


Events have proved that the English soldier is much inferior to either the 
French or Russian, and that with certain exceptions the Russian is as good as 
the French. 


As this opinion has had great importance attached to it by the press” 
and is absolutely addressed to Professor Smith, of the Virginia Military 
Institute (prodigious!), we follow the lead in promulgating it. The 
countrymen of our countrymen who fought at the Alma, at Balaklava, 
and at Inkermann, will please consider the question disposed of. 





The New Liquor Law. 

We cannot possibly follow the workings of this recent Aot ; they are” 
registered at ample length in the law and police reports of the daily 
press. It is enough to say, that it is still is regarded as a failure, whilst 
arrests for drunkenness have become disreputably numerous. Whether 
this arises from greater activity on the part of the police, or from the , 
stimulus given to swinish propensities by all the current talk on the aub- : 
ject—the newspapere are debating, and we cannot decide. 


Credit to whom Credit is Due. 

The Post-Office department seems to be frequently hauled over the 
coals by our contemporaries ; we like therefore to laud its care and good 
arrangements. In the matter of Money Letters, we have lately experi- 
enced both, and find that by the system of registering where cash is de 
posited, and giving notice where the amount is payable, the interests of 
the public are very well protected, and the cash is pretty sure to fall into 
the right hands. 





Cricket. 
St. George and New York have not settled their differeaces. The Clubs thus 





glows over the kindnesses and attentions that have been lavished upon 





sand, overhauling Acts of Parliament in the open air.—It is consolatory 


the,travellers, by the Russian Ambassador at Berlin and by Priace Pas. | 


named played part of a match, on Wednesday and Thursday last, at Hoboken ; 
but they each fought so obstinately, and such a sweltering sun poured down upon 


time to enunciate a profound bit of medico-military criticism. He says, . 
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them, that they deemed it wise to call the game a drawn one, alter one innings | 
apiece. The former scored 172; the latter 19); and the score shows some 


good batting. Among the New Yorkers we find Porter set down for 46, Scott for | 


50, and Tower fur 36 ; of the Sons of the Saint, Jones was good for 38, and 
Bailey for 46. 
———_ 

Russ aND Pruss iv Consuttation—A migration of official Russia to | 
Berlin. The Kreuz Zeitung of Tuesday week gives the following list of 
fashionable arrivals at Berlia, and all at different hotels—Prince Ga- | 
litzin, at the British Hotel; his Highness Prince Techernitscheff, Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Connell of State, Aide-de-Camp of the Emperor, and 
General of Russian Cavalry, at the Hotel de Petersburg; Butterlia, | 
Lieutenant-General in the Russian service, at the Hotel du Nora ; Colonel | 
von Bukowiczki, at the Victoria Hotel ; Von Heckart, Chancellor of the | 
Prussian Embassy at St. Petersburg, (with despatches,) at Schlosser’s | 
Hotel ; and Baroness von Stieglitz, wife of a Russian Councillor of State, 
at the Hote! de Russie ; all direct from St. Petersburg. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The late Mr. Guinness has left property considerably exceeding half a 
million sterling ——The Irish claim General Pélissier as the son of a 
countrymen, Mr. Palisser, a Limerick gentleman, who was obliged to flee 
his couniry in Ninety-eight.——Among the creditors of Messrs. Strahan 
and Co., are Earl Fitzwiiliam, who, it is said, loss £70000! and Lord 
Bradford £17.000.——Sucb is the demand for farms in Roxburgh, that 
for one belonging to the Duke of Buccleugh there were lately no less than 
nearly one bundred oflere,—The Al/gemeine Zeitung publishes a letter 
from Turin, stating that the Marquis D’Azeglio’s visit to Eugland is con- 
nected with a proposal of marriage between the King of Sardinia and the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge——The Daily ews says, that with his 
religious mysticism and his buffoonery, Mr. Drummond might be ima- 
gined to be the iseue of a marriage contracted by the late Jack Reeve 
and Jobanna Southcote.——It is said tbat it is intended to establish 
monts de piété (official government pawnbroker’s establishment) in Con- 
stantinople, in order to do away with the awful scourge of usury which deso- 
lates Turkey ——The war debate in. the House of Commons has alto- 
gether filled 120 columns of the Times.——The Rev. Dr. M’Neile, one of 
the great guus of Protestant ascendancy, by the death of a near relative, 
arrives, it is said, at a bandsome competency, and it is now his intention 
to retire into private life. The latter announcement, as a consequence 
of the former, rather surprises us.——A vessel is being fitted out at Ports- 
mouth, with a patent apparatus, by whieh a sufficiency of good whole- 
some water can be distilled in the course of twenty-four bours to suppl 
from 30,000 to 40,000 men. It is intended for service before Sebastopol. 
——Friday last, says the Fifeshire Journal, was observed as a holiday 
by all the people employed at Blackburo Works, on occasion of the mar- 
riage of Robert Gilkison, Esq., to Miss Harriet Hogg, daughter of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, the great pastoral poet of Scotiand.——It is in con- 
templation to erect a Protestant Church ia the beautiful valley cf Cbha- 
mounix for British visitors. A site may be procured and the church 
erected for about £800. The Sardinian Goverameat has given its con- 
sent to the project.——-More than two bundred members of the House of 
Commons have signed a memorial, recommending a public monument at 
the national expesse to be erected in bonour of Joseph Hume. Probably 
one balf the number made a point of always voting against him.——The 
Camp on the Curragh of Kildare progresses rapidly. There is now ac- 
commodation for more than 3.500 men.——The King of Sardinia intends 
visiting Paris and London. He bus been advised by bis pbysicians to under- 
take that journey for the benefit of his health, impaired by recent family af- 
flictions Captain Smith, who, some mouths ago, pleaded guilty to the 
indictment charging bim with serving on a vessel! engaged in the slave 
trade, has been sentenced to pay a fine of $1,000, and to be imprisoned in the 
State prison for two years. ——Mr. Arkwright, who purchased the old Town 
Hall at Leominster, intendivg to re erect it near bis own seat at Hamp- 
ton Court, has presented it as a museum and reading-room to the people 
of the town.——Ia the first subscription-list on Behalf of Administrative 
Reform, we fiud thirty-three persous contributing one hundred pounds 
each. Amongst these are the two Ro‘hschilds and Macgregor Laird.—— 
The cable for the submarine telegraph to connect the Island of Newfound- 
land with this continent, was shipped from London on the 28th ult., and 
may be expected soon to arrive at its destination ——Meyerbeer, the com- 
Borers bas been recently in London, io superintend the production of 

L’ Etoile du Nord. He was privately received at Buckingham Pa- 
lace.——T he late head J. Bucknall Estcourt served in the expe- 
dition to the River Euphrates from January, 1835, to 1837, and for his 
services on tbat occasion he was promoted to the brevet rank of Lt.-Col. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, on the 12th ult., Capt. Ronald Jobn 
Macdonald, younger of Clanranuld, R. N., nephew of the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, was married to Adelaide Louisa, second daughter of Lord 
Vernos.——" Money makes money.” Is it indictable for coining ?—— 
The second Coroner’s Inquest on the body of a man who was killed at the 
late riot at Portland, returned a verdict, declaring that the deceased 
came to his death by the rash and illegal orders of Mayor Dow.——Mr. 
Wikoff has gone to Europe. Some of his editorial friends here announce 
that his forthcoming disclosures will annihilate Lord Palmerston. Pos- 
sibly ; we once beard Mr. Wikoff declare that he was writing an article 
which would entirely demolish Lord Brougham.——Bitter are domestic 
sweets which are preserved in family jars.——A letter from Kertch states 
that the coal captured there has been sold by auction, and has pro- 
duced £100,000 sterling, which is to be divided among the troops.—— 
A jubilee testimonial is in couree of presentation to the Rev. J. A. James, 
of Birmingham, on the completion of the fittieth year of his ministry. 
At a recent meeting of Euglish contributors to the New York Exhibition 
of 1854, it was stated that no exhibitor present had received any order 
from America in consequence of the exhibition, or sold any article exhi- 
bited. Two widely different inferences may be deduced._—An Imperial 
ukase orders that baptised Jews, who have hitherto been exempted, shall 
furnish thirty recruits for every 1,000 souls to the Russian army.—— 
Egan, io addressing a jury, having exhausted every ordinary epithet of 
abuse, stopped for a word, and then adéed, *‘ this naufrageous ruffian.” 
When afterwards asked by his friends the meaning of the word, he con- 
fessed he did not know, but said, ‘he thought it sounded well.”——The 
relics of Sir Jubn Franklin and his companions have been deposited in 
Greenwich Hospital—_—An attempt bas been made and defeated, to palm 
off a sham golden nugget, of huge bulk, upon the Directors of the Paris 
Exhibition. It was but gilded lead. The Bank of France made the dis- 
covery. It was taken there in order to obtain a loanon it. The concoc- 
tor is arrested.—_—T he Police Court of Havre, in its sitting of the 3d of 
July, sentenced to two years imprisonment and a fine of 200 francs each, 
fifteen American sailors convicted of having taken part in a riot on the 
17th of June.——The “solid men of Boston” are organising a line of 
steamers for the Liverpool direct track.——The Paris Présse contradicts 
the statement, that the Empress Eugéuie is in a fair way to present an 
heir to the Napoleonic throne.——A Count de Lorry has been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, 2,000f. fine, and 5.000f. damages, for defa- 
ming the character of General Randon, Governor General of Algeria.—— 
The Russian ex-ministers at London and Paris have each received a new 
mission. M. de Brunow is accredited to the Court of Hesse Darmstadt 
and to the Diet of Frankfort, and M. de Xiseeleff will go to Florence and 
Rome, in the room of M. de Boutenieff, who quits the diplomatic career | 
for the Council of the Empire.——A letter from Dr. Sutherland, in the | 
Crimea, announces the death of Mr. William Gavin, who, “ never re- 
covered the shock of his brother’s death.” He was buried beside his | 
brother. The stroke falls severely on Mr. Gavin, of Edinburgh, as this | 
was the last of his three sons, all of whom have fallen when on foreign | 
service, the first having died at Madras, in the E. 1. Company’s Service, | 
about three years ago.——Government intend, next session, to introduce | 
a bill providiug for the appointment of a Minister of Public Instruction, 
who is to bave a seat in the House cf Commons.—_—An Laverness paper 
states that, by the late American mail, a newspaper arrived at Liverpool, | 
addressed to “ Zar Alexander, E-q., Emperor of Rooshie, Roosbie, Europe.” | 
The sorting clerk ut Liverpool, probably mistaking the address for Ros- | 
shire, sent the paper in the Liverpool bag to Inverness, whence it had to | 
be sent southwards again.—— The funeral of Madame Emile de Girardin 
(Delphine Gay) was attended by a large number of eminent persons of, 
all parties and opinions. Among those present were MM. de Lamartine, | 
Alfred de Vigny, Villemain, de Salvandy, Alexandre Dumas (father and 
son), Arséne Houssaye, P. J. Prudhoun, Tbhéopbile Gautier, Charles 
Lafitte, ae Gudir. Janin, Amedée Achard, Count de Flavigny. At the 

ve M. J. Janin and the Abbé Mitraud delivered addresses.—— 
Howden, tbe British Mioister in Spain, bas been stopped by a band 

of Carlists or of robbers, on the road from Madrid to Vitoria, and detained 
six hours. He was travelling in a public conveyance, and was pot per- 
sonally molested.——At the Russian defence of the Redan, on the 18th 
ult., it is said that mach of the grape fired was wooden, used either 
through a scarcity of the metallic article, or to scatter widely at @ short 
——The graiu crops every where on this continent promise abund- 
antiy——The magnificent iroa paddie-wheel steamship Persia, of 3,600 














tons and 1,000 borse power, was launched in the Clyde on the 34 of July. 


| She will be ready to take her place in the Cunard line in October next. 


——M. Peterson, the Russian Secretary of Legation at Lisbon, was re- | 
cently discovered on board an English steamer returning from South- 
ampton to Lisbon, be having been on a secret mission in France and Eng- 
land._—T he American Minister to Portual they say, recognized bim.—— 
Nomerous works of art captured from the Kertch museum and from Gen- 
era! Wrangel's private collection, are on the way to Paris.—-Mr. Stow, the 
commissioner sent by the London Times to the Crimea, to administer the | 
balance of the hospital fund, fell sick from over exertion, and “ routine’? 
excluded him from the very hospital he wasaidiog. He was carried in a 
scorching sun to the church at Balaklava, where he died a victim to official 
inbumanity. The Duke of Newcastle is said to have sailed for the Cri- | 
mea.—-—The Ericssun, on her late voyage of 14 days to Havre, consumed | 
only 21 tons of coal per diem. Some changesare to be made in her fittings, | 
and she will then probably be a fast ship.——The Earl of Ellesmere, weil- | 
pleased, has ordered a third picture from Kensett, the American landscape | 
painter.——The committee of investigation, appointed by the Portland | 
Common Council, at the request of Mayor Dow, have exonerated him from | 
hasty or illegal action during the recent riot. This still further compli- | 
cates Neal Dow’s position.——T he Sea-Serpent is reported on oath to have 
frightened half-a-dozen people out of their senses, a few nights ago, on 
Silver Lake, Wyoming County. The water of that little lake is generally 
eballow ; but there is a deuce of an unplumbed hole, supposed to commu- 
nicate with the large Lakes. Ofcourse, the monster came that way. N. B. 
They have an eye to business thereabouts, One dollar a foot bas been 
offered for the skin of the Serpeat, if over 60 feet long. ——Philip James 
Baily, the author of “ Festus,” is expected to visit the United States next 
fall, on an engagement to lecture before some of our literary societies. 
——Steamers hence to Portland, in connection with the Montreal and 
Quebec Railroad lines, are in successful operation. 








Orvama. 


In the absence of fresh matter for comment here, we make a few selections 
from our English files, that touch upon theatrical doings in London. 


A new play—Love’s Martyrdom, by a new dramatic author, Mr. John Saun- 
ders—has been produced with some literary success at the Haymarket, where 
Mr. Buckstone makes periodical sacrifices at the costly shrine ot the legitimate 
drama. The present piece is of the old five-act, blank verse class ; but it is 
written by a man who has genuine feeling, and a true heart and ear for poetry. 
Some graceful lines, some eloquent speeches, and some really tender and pas- 
sionate love-scenes, make this play well worth going to hear. "Its faults are (as 
usual, unhappily, on the English stage) faults of construction. The main idea 
is not palpably and broadly euough worked out; and, in many cases, the mo- 
tives from which the characters act, instead of being of the piaiuest and most 
universally striking kiud, are obscure, and even unintelligible to the general 
capacity. In short, and to put it in the plainest terms, Mr. Saunders has pro- 
duced a graceful aud tender poem in dialogue —but not yet a play. We charge 
this against him only as a misfortane, tor which we are quite willing to believe 
that stage-inexperience is mainly accountable. He has so much real feeling, so 
many happy facilities of expression when he is speaking the language of emo- 
tion, that we hope yet to see him a dramatist as well as a writer of elegant 
verse. We would beg to remind him, it he will allow us to offer a suggestion, 
that the taste of audiences has altered greatly of late years. They are glad to 
get graceful and cultivated writing, but they will absolutely have with it a story 
that keeps interest alive and culminating from act to act—a story which strikes 
them by a uew idea, and rivets them by the strongest situations. Good verse 
aud goud acting are not enough now to make a play successful on the English 
stage. People waut the excitement of a good story as well ; and they will miss 
everything else rather than miss that. If Mr. Saunders will remember this, 
We shall hope to see him elevating the drama of his own day when he next 
oo and not going back to the worn-out dramatic forms of days that are 

asf. 

‘The play was, on the whole, well acted, and, as to ‘‘scenery and appointments,” 
Was lealiy put on the stage. Miss Helea Faucit and Miss Swanburough (a 
lady uew ty London, who acts nicely, and has the additional merit of possess- 
iug personal attractions), Mr. Barry Sullivan, and Mr. Howe (always coascien- 
tious and painstaking) played the principal characters. 





Mr. Robson has made another “ part’? at the Olympic, in a revived adapta- 
tion from the French, called The Garrick Fever. He is # poor actor who passes 
himself off at a country theatre as the great Garrick, and gets drunk by way of 
nerviug himself to sustain the character on the stage. Any readers who want 
our recommendation to see this remarkable perforusunce, have it most cordially. 


o that Mr. Charles Mathews was engaged at the 
City of London; and last week he, with some of his Lyceum pieces, ony oe. 
peared on the stage of that theatre. The salary reported to be paid to him is 
one hundred and fifty pounds a week (and a monstrous salary it is, deservedly 
entailing loss).—At the Standard, to oppose him, Messrs. Wright aud Paul 
Bedford have also been engaged, and likewise appeared on Mouday week, in 
certain of the Adelphi pieces. What we anticipated has occurred. The fash- 
ionable trifies in which Mr. C. Mathews bas too long delighted have proved 
unattractive ; while the rival house has beea crowded to the roof to witness 
the sturdier and less refined productions which Mr. Webster had provided for 
a healthier, if more homespun, taste. The different classes of pieces have now 
been brought to the real test of popular appreciation, at a distance from the 
place of their first production, anu apart from the individual vanity of their re- 
spective actors ; aud we bave no longer any reason to wonder why the Lyceum 
has proved a failing and the Adelphi a successful theatre. The drama fitted 
for the British public must be of the robust sort ;—whether classic, romantic, 
or domestic, the Anglo-Saxon understanding requires that it should be strong, 
full, healthy, teeming with life, interest, aud stury. Above all, it requires that 
it should be moral. {t has no sympathy with the vaudeville of French intrigue; 
it respects the obligations of marriage, and despises trivolity, vice, and that 
false wit which would laugh virtue aud earnest merit out of countenance. 


Mr. Tom Taylor’s last new piece, brought out at the Adelphi, with the title 
Helping Hands, is perbaps the least satisfactory of all his dramatic works. In- 
deed, its defects are precisely those which we should least have expected from 
this clever author. ‘Ihe general virtue of Mr. Taylor's pieces is tueir strong 
reality, and the knowledge which they evince of actual life as distinguished 
from stage convention. Here,ou the contrary, as if he would no louger be 
bound to types of normal humauity, he chooses for his chief personage an old 
blind musician, whose idiosynerasy is the most exceptional that can be ima- 
gined. That a violinist may become inspired with a fanatical love for a beau- 
tiful instrument, to a degree which is shown in the character of Lorenz Hart- 
mann, (Mr. Taylor's hero,) is perhaps within the regivn of possibility ; but 
such a passion neither represents avy general human attribute nor Can it appeal 
to the sympathies of a mixed audienve. A man who has a devoted daughter, 
and shares his affections between her and a ‘ Stradivarius” violin, so that 
it is doubtful which he loves better of the two, must seem an oddity to all but a 
very small class; and his oddity, moreover, will appea¥ to be of a most unami- 
able character. Mr. Taylor has evidently felt that he has had a double task to 
perform in attempting to awaken the interest of his spectators; that he has 
had first to explain to them the nature of an exceptional passion, and then to 
rivet their attention to its results. In consequence of this conviction, he has 
gone to work like an essay-writer on mental peculiarity: Lorenz Hartmann 
talks dissertations rather than dramatic dialogue; and a mere anecdote of dis- 
tress and timely relief, ike the episode of Triplet in Masks and Faces, is ex- 
panded into a very lengthy drama. The remedy only aggravates the original 
evil; for people who will not sympathize with a passiou in the first instance, 
can only be wearied by an elaborate description of its workings. Even those 

lays in which the feeling of an artist fur his art is the leading motive make 
but a faint appeal to an ordinary multitude, as not being sufficiently universal 
in their character. What, then, can be said of a plot in which everything 
turns upon an old fiddle as a ceutre of pathos ? ; wl 

Wheu Mr. Taylor leaves the ethical sentiments of the old musician, and de- 
scends to the cumic personages of the piece, he becomes like an Anteus on firm 
ground. The modern shoe-vlack in red uniform, who bas once been little bet- 
ter than a thief, and who though he stands as a respectable specimen of 
Ragged School” reform still retains somewhat of the knavery of his original 
vocation—and the rough maid of all work, with a large heart and lax princi- 
ples— are not only admirable types in themselves, but they are well placed in 
the story, aud secure a sympathy which is denied to the hero. Those who 
cannot feel for the tiddler’s adoration of his fiddle, can at any rate enter into 
the hearty benevolence with which these two grotesque personages coutem- 
plate a scene of distress, and the alacrity with which they use tueir bumble 
means for the reliet of the sufferers. 1t should be added, that Mrs. Keeley 
makes of the feminine philanturupist one of thuse strauge but truthful indivi- 
dualities for the creation of which Nature has granted her a patent. Not by 
the talk about Beethoven and the “ Stradivarius,” but by the uncouth Tilda, 
with her shock head, her “ high-lows,” and her not over-clean face, will Help- 
ing Hands be tacked on to the memory. 


Charlotte Cashman and Sims Reeves have been appearing jointly, at the’Hay- 
market, in that old operatic piece, “ Guy Mannering.”—Helen Faucit’s Rosa- 
lind, at the same house, is highly commended. 


We stated about a month 





A late London paper has the following account of a riot at the Olympic 
theatre 

Friday evening, the benefit of Mr. Wigan, the lessee of this theatre, took 
place according to appointment. At an early hour the pit entrance was be- 
sieged by a highly respectavle body of individuals, including a great many la- 
dies, who waited with exemplary patience and good humour until the duors 
were opened. Ina minute or two the pit was quite full, aud then it was ob- 
served, with much indignation, that no fewer eight additional seats ni 


| 


this small theatre had been taken in for stalls, only half a dozen being left, 
The universal feeling of ceerorenetion soon found energetic expression. UJ 
started an indiz nation Pate amilias, and in a loud and decided toue demande 
“Where's the pit?” The inquiry was in-tantly taken up by the entire number. 
and loud inquiries were mace tor Mr. Wigan to come forward and explain the 
reason of this imposition. Two policemen were pre-ent, but both they and the 
officials were evidently abasbed at the demonstration. The uproar continued 
and no Mr. Wigan condescending to appear, a general cry of “ jump over” 
arose, and in a few moments a determined move forward was made by some fift 
or more ladies and gentlemen, who stepped over the new line of demarcation, 
and quietly took their places in the seats abstracted from the pit. This act of 
determination brought Mr. Wigan out at last, who was received with a perfect 
hurricane of disapprobation that lasted for some minutes. On guining a hear- 
ing, he expressed regret at having given offence to any portion of his audience, 
and, without affecting ignorance of the cause, said that those who bad wrong- 
— taken possession of the stalls must give them up. He had Bow street to 
back him, and if they did not, they would be turned out. The same thing had 
been done at otber theatres, (loud and numerous cries of “ Never to anything 
like such an extent,”) and due notice had been given of the curtailment. Cries 
of ‘‘ Nobody bad any conception of its being carried out to this disgraceful ex- 
tent,” here arose, and the disapprobation was continued until Mr. Wigan said 
he had got into a dilemma, and he must leave the matter to be sett'ed by the 
good feeling of the audience. The seats, however, thut had been taken by as- 
sault were retained by the possessors. 


Music. 


Tue Late Rosert Linpiey.--One of the most notorious musical illustra- 
tions of England during the balf century just ended—Robert Lindley, our great 
violoncellist—died so quietly a few days ago, that many musicians, both ama- 
teur and professional, might have overlooked the fact, save for the notice of 
the event in alate number of the Musical World. Lindley was born at Rothe- 
ran, in York+hire, according to the perivdical just cited, in 1772 (the date ot 
1777 being given by a“ Biographical Dictionary of Musicians” before us). He 
Was the sun of a man who loved music, and could teach it a little. As a boy, 
he gave signs of great musical promise. These brought him under the notice 
of the Italian violoncellist Cervetto, who gave Lindley lessons, and to such 

ood purpose, that in the yd 1794 (only two years after Mozart's death—while 

eethoven was only “ in the bud”--upwards of a quarter of a century ere We- 
ber was heard of-—and a score of seasons, or thereabouts, before Signor Rossi- 
ni’s time) young Lindley teok the desk of first viofoncello in our Italian Opera 
orchestra,—-aud with it all the first appointments in our choice orchestras, and 
as solo player at festivals. It is not many years since he retired in favour of 

ounger men from this long course of public service and public favour. The 
atter never failed bim :—-the sight of the comely old man winding his way into 
the orchestra was, in nine cases out of ten, signal fur a hearty round of Eng- 
lish applause and welcome. 

In some important respects Lindley’s popularity was thoroughly merited. 
Though his execution, it is true, was exceeded in his own day by that ot such 
great foreign players as Merk and Romberg, and in ours entirely outshone by 
Signor Piatti,- Lindley drew from his strings atone such as noother vivlon- 
cellist whom we have ever heard, or heard of, commanded. ‘Then, his style 
might not be up to the mark of our present musical requisitions,--for he was 
not a cultivated man, and flourished, too, during the worst period of English 
taste. Thus, he was comparatively heavy and uninteresting as a quartett 
player,—monotonously fond of frivolity and trick in his cudenzas and orna- 
ments,— puerile and commonplace in the concoction of his solos. But. on the 
other havd, he was excellent—a tower of breadth and strength—in the orcnes- 
tra ; capital in accompaniment,—and thoroughly versed in some of those old 
traditions (for instance, the support ef recitatives) which demand from the in- 
strymentalist a basis of sound musical knowledge, not always built on by showy 
solo-players now-a-days. He had little to say, and that littie was marred by an 
impediment in his speech. It seemed as if the brotherly companionship which 
existed betwixt himself and Dragonetti for so many years must have been a 
sympathy of strings and bow, rather than a verbal interchange of anecdote and 
opinion —since betwixt the English vicloncello’s no-language and the Venetian 
contra-basso’s every-lapguage in-one, their discourse was to listeners totally un- 
intelligible. Let it be added, that Lindley delighted in bis profession, and was 
conscientious accordingly,—never careless at rehearsals, never slovenly at per- 
formances. In short, according to the measure of his capacity, his culture, 
and the bad times in which he was trained, he was a thorough and honest ar- 
tist ; and some tablet shou'd somewhere or other record this much, for the 
benefit of players and hearers to come.— Atheneum. 


Lindley died at his residence in Percy street, Brighton, at the advanced age 
of eighty-three. In his early years he was attached to the orchestra of the 
Brighton theatre ; and so great was his love of Brighton till almost the last 
period of his existence, that he would snatch all the time he could from his 
sy mee duties to visit the town ; and he never failed when in Brighton so 

present at the quartette meetings held there. There was something by 
charming in his tone and quiet taste, that no performance, however good, to 
others in the profession, tended at all to lessen the reputation he enjoyed. 








Ovituary. 


Tue Ear or Carysrort.— General Jobn Proby, second Ear! of Carys- 
fort in the Peerage of Ireland, and first Baron Carysfort in that of the 
United Kingdom, was the second son of Jobn Josbua, the first Earl by 
his wife E'izabetb, only daughter of the Right Hon. Sir William Osborne, 
Bart., of Newtown, county Tipperary ; he was born in 1780, and at the 
early age of fiiteen he entered the British Army, having previously spent 
a portion of his juvenile course at the Military School of Angers, in 
France, where the Duke of Wellington bad also studied. The military 
career of Jobn Proby, Earl of Carysfort, was one of long toil and bril- 
liant repute. He first came into notice when serving with the army of 
the Archduke Charles ; and he was a busy sharer in the various sieges, 
skirmishes, and encounters of that period in Italy and Germany. He 
was soon after in Ireland acting under Lord Cornwallis during the rebel- 
lion of 1798; where he displayed both humanity and cousideration to- 
wards the wretched insurgents, so much so indeed, that many listened to 
his counsels, returned to their allegiance, and went to be good soldiers of 
the Crown abroad. Proby was with the Russian Army at Zurich, and he 
accompanied Sir Ralph Abercromby in his celebrated Egyptian cam- 
paign. He shared in the labours of Sir John Moore, and in tbe giory of 
Corunna. He was alsoin the unfortunate campaign ot Walcheren, and 
he led his old and favourite corps, the Grenadier or Ist Foot Guards, at 
the storming of Bergen-op Zoom. In 1811 he went to Spain, and was 
present in many actions under Hill and Wellington. He was second in 
command at Tarifa, and rendered essential aid to Wellington at the siege 
of Burgos. He received a medal for his services in Egypt, and he also 
held an old war medal. He became a General in 1846.—The Earl of 
Carysfort, who (bis elder brother, Captain Lord Proby, R.N., having died 
in 1804) succeeded his father, as secoud Earl, in 1828. died on the 11th 
ult., at bis residence near Bristol. His Lordship was never married, and 
the family honours are therefore inherited by his only surviviug brother, 
Rear-Admiral Granville Leveson Proby, now third Earl of Carystort, who 
married Isabella, daughter of the Hon. Hugh Howard; by whom, who 
died in 1836, he bas three sons and four daughters ; of whom the second, 
Elizabeth-Emma, was married in 1844 to Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. 


AUD. 


One of Lord Panmure’s recent measures has been the establishment of 
an auxiliary force, composed of “ pavvies” and called “ the Army Works 
Corps.” Is consists at present of 1000 men, organized in gangs of 25 
each, accompanied by 70 carpenters and smiths, aud 65 artificers, such as 
shoemakers, tailors, &c. The chief of the staff is Mr. Doyae, the superin- 
tendent of works, Mr. Pope, who has six assistants, all tried men, and a 
proportionate staff, including a chaplain, a surgeon, and a dresser. The 
men have engaged to work, if necessary, under fire, and have placed 
themselves under the provision of the Mutiny Act. They take with them 
admirable provisions for shelter, cooking, and sleeping. Their tents are 
made of cotton ; the tent-pole is a hollow tube which serves for a chim- 
ney ; and at the top is a metal umbrella ventilator. Each tent will bold 
twenty five men, fur whom neat iron bedsteads and bedding have been 
provided. Their land transport service consists of light one-horse spring- 
carts. These men will work at anything needed—tbrow up field-works, 
make bridges, roads, and huts, erect and strike ténts, sink wells, drain 
encampments, 4 

Major Ponsonby, late private secretary and aide-de-camp to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, has resigned his appointments, preparatory to his 
leaving to join his regiment, the Grenadier Guards, in the Crimea.— 
Capt. Reynolds, late 11th Hussars, has been appointed a Deputy- Arsist- 
Adj-Gen. at the Horse Guards.—The request of Captain the Hon. Asbley 
Ponsonby, M.P., for such an extension of leave as would bave enabled 
him to arrange bis personal affairs and fulfil the wisbes of his constituents 
having been refused him, he bas resigned his commission in the army. 





War- Office, July 3.—Assist-Surgeon E\a.s, from the Staff, is appointed to 
the 7lst, not the 6sth Regt. 

Brevet.—Brigadier-Gen. Dacres, of the Royal Artillery, to be Major-General 
in the army. 





Appointments. 


Capt. T. E. Laws Moore, R. N., to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
and over the Falkland Islands a id their depeadencies.—Mr. Frederick Howard 
succeeds Mujor Pousonby, as Private Secretary to the Lord Lieutenaut of Ire- 
land. 
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New Dooks. 

Doesticxs ; Waat He Sars. By Q. K. Philander Doesticks. New 
York. E. Livermore.—Not many months ago, a series of quizzical artt- 
cles appeared in a Buffslo paper, under some such fantastic title as the 
above. Their oddity and freshness procured them immediate attention, 
and they were widely copied by the press. They are here gathered to- 
gether in a handsome volume, slightly enlarged—if not much improved 
by the amplification, that suited probably the publisher’s views. They 
are fall of broad and occasionally coarse humour, and apply the caustic 
of ridicule, with singular severity, to some of the social evils of the day. 
The hits tell ; and it is worth notice that, in proportion as New York as- 
sumes more and more a metropolitan aspect, so does the frequency and 
the pungency of local satire amongst us become more and more & thing of 
course, The present generation of New Yorkers is not, we opine, nearly 
so thin-skinned as the past one ; and who does not know that where Vice 
and Folly congregate, there is ample material for satire? The wag is 
perhaps more obvious in Doesticks than the philosopher ; but his mirth- 
moving pleasantry bas generally a bit of a moral tacked on to it, or bu- 
ried beneath it.—J. McLenan, who copiously and cleverly illustrates (in 
woodcuts) the experiences of Doesticks, is rapidly treading on the heels 
of the American Darley and the English Cruikshank. 


Lxaves From A Famicy Journat. From the French of E. Souves- 
tre. .Vew York. Appleton.—Several times we bave bad occasion to 
approve in these columns the unaffected but effective stories, wherewith 
the late Emile Souvestre has vindicated modern French novelists from 
the charge of being wholly given up to objectionable subjects and ques- 
tionable ethics. The simplicity of his style and the purity of his moral 
tone not only place him in direct contrast with the large majority of his 
brethren ; they are charming in themseives. Here is another of his 
slight contributicns to fugitive literature, that is moreover extremely 
well rendered from the original. 

A PrespyrertaN CLERGYMAN LooxING For THE CuurncH. By One of 
Three Hundred. New York. Pudney & Russell.—We presume, from 
the prefatory notice, that this volume is from the pen of the late Flavel 
S. Mines, who—bred up in Presbyterianism—became a convert to Epis- 
copacy, and died in San Francisco as a Minister of the Episcopal Church. 
It is an earnest and able plea for that Church ; but its polemical charac- 
ter precludes us from entering into its merits. 

Letters To THE Rigut Rev. Jown Huaues. By Kirwan. New 
York. Harpers.—A revised and enlarged edition of a series of letters, 
originally addressed to Archbishop Hughes through the colamns of the 
MN. Y. Observer, and now widely circulated in book-form. They are anti- 
Papal, of course ; and so fall beyond the scope of our criticism. 


Tue Nore-Boox or an Enouisu Oprem-Eater. By Thomas de Quin- 
cey. Boston. Ticknor & Fields.—A stupid and unmeaning title to 
another volume of Miscellanies from the pen of a deep thinker and most 
powerful Writer. They are contributions, probably, to periodicals of the 
day, and are well worth gathering ; though they cannot with propriety be 
called ‘“ notes,’’ nor do they bear in any way upon the earlier propensity 
of the author which gave him a notoriety, not without advantage. If it 
marred his intellect, his intellectual gift must have been immense, seeing 
what is left for our benefit. Thanks to the spirited Boston publishers, De 
Quincey is beginning to be known and appreciated. 


Hine Acts. 
FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH PICTURES. 

[The following paper, and the sequel which we shall publish in a future 
number, is written by M. Edmond About, who is about to publish a small 
. volume of comparative criticism on the Fine Arts Galleries at the Exposi- 
tion. Some chaptersare devoted, of course, to the English pictures in the 
Exposition ; and it is these chapters which we translate and reproduce 
here. Itis English art from a French point of view ; by a man, however, 
who although strongly national in his feelings, is above national jeal- 
ousies or narrowness of sympathy. The reader will remember, with re- 
ference to one or two ofthe pictures named below, that they are not recent 
productions of the artist in question. Martin has not only ceased to be 
among us to paint, but “ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ is one of the works that 
established his repute ; and many of our readers will remember seeing it 
some thirty-five years ago. Mulready may be eighty years of age, though 
he does not look so ; but “ The Wolf and the Lamb” was painted almost, 
if not quite as long ago as “ Belshazzar’s Feast.’’] 

The English have long ago proved that—they possess the genius of com- 
merce. They have not waited for the Exhibition of 1855 to tell the world 
that they were born for the toil and discoveries of industry. What is far 
less known is that this nation of manufacturers and shopkeepers is passion- 
ately fond of art. 

There are certain studios in Paris in which the belief. still reigns that 
art has no more deadly enemies than industry and commerce. Every 
sculptor who folds bis arms whilst waiting for an order; every painter 
who takes a mean advantage of the display in his colourman’s shop to ex- 
hibit every year two or three unsaleable pictures ; all those whorun after 
fame without attaining it because she bas wings and they have not even 
legs, unanimously declare it to be the fault of commerce, the fault of in- 
dustry. Instead of attributing this their want of success to their want of 
tallent, they prefer abusing the shops in their street, the nearest manu- 
factory, the railway which takes them into the country, and the positive 
minds of their contemporaries. In the opinion of these gentlemen, the 
nineteenth century is a bourgeois century : if they knew a more oppro- 
brious epithet they would make use of it. 

It would be easy to refute this prejudice by the histories of the com- 
mercial republics of Greece, Italy, and the Low Countries. Art has ney- 
er had more magnificent patrons than the rich merchants of Athens, of 
Venice, and of Antwerp. But, not to look for examples which are some- 
what distant, I will content myself with mentioning one which is at 
present under all eyes and in all hands; the catalogue of the English 
exhibition. 

Our most industrious neighbours, most commercial allies, and most pos- 
itive friends, have a sufficiently original method of encouraging artists ; 
they buy their works. With some few exceptions, all the pictures, sculp- 
ture, and drawings which England has exhibited in Paris belong to priv- 
ate collections, and it is said that on the other side of the Channel these 
small pieces of furnfture are paid twenty-five and fifty thousand frances. 
Now let any one dare to traduce commerce and industry ! 

Every country has its customs : witness the catalogue. In France, Mr. 
So-and-So, a painter of talent, has obtained a third-class medal in 1810, 
a second-class medal in 1820, a first-class medal in 1830, and the cross ia 
1840. In Germany, a great artist, when one is to be found there, be- 
comes a member of several academies, a kaight of several orders, and 
sometimes a councillor. The highest aim of art is the Red Eagle of the 
third class with the knot. A good painter is not always rich, but he is al- 
ways knighted : he may be in want of clothes—never of ribands. Decor- 
ations are the fruits which every cultivated German bears : 

In England it is otherwise. Eaglish artists care but little for those 
watered ribands which prove that a man of forty has been a good boy. 
‘On the other hand they respect fortune and have a horror of dying of 
hunger. The public humours them and pays them in the change they pre- 
fer. They give them bank-notes instead of makiog honourable mention 
of them, and guineas instead of medals. Among the painters who have 
sent their works to Paris are several millionnaires. I could mention 
their names but wiil most certainly not do so: it would be to point 
out their works to the severity of the critics and the admiration of the 
*Cockneys. 

Is the talent of English artists equal to their fortune? And is there 
not a certain amount of patriotism in the metalic enthusiasm which they 
awaken in their own country? This is a question which it would have 
been difficult to solve a year ago. The English painters have not the 
habit of sendiog their works to our exhibitions, as the Belgians have. 
We knew their pictures through engravings only. Now engraving, es- 
nA wood-eugraviog, only reproduces composition and drawing : it 

ardly indicates colouricg. A clever idea and correct drawing suffice 
poineny an admirable vignette : something more is needed to make a 
-picture. 








Those who, on the faith of engravings, have conceived a bigh idea of 
English painting, will feel disappointed on entering the gallery of Bag- 
lish painters, The first impression is feeble. The eye, attracted by no 
great work, is offended by a certain number of eccentric pictures, before 
it discovers some twenty or thirty pictures painted with perfect careful- 
ness and success, of ing-nious composition, exact drawing and irreproach- 
able execution. 

At the second view you become convinced that English painters have 
abundance of wit, of knowledge, and of dexterity. Witty ideas are 
abnodant, I should almost say, superabundant; their technical kaow- 
ledge is used with prodigious skill : if these two qualities sufficed to make 
a painter, the English school would be the first in the world. 

But in art there is something superior to wit: it is simplicity. Some- 
thing superior to dexterity : it is force. Who would venture to compare 
Sterne’s wit with the genius of Shakspeare? The English school has se- 
veral Sternes ; it wants nothing but genius, 

The large pictures which trom their dimensions rank as historical 
paintings, namely, “ the Battle of Meanee,” (739), by Mr. Armitage ; the 
* Burial of Harold,” by Mr. Pickersgill (914) ; Mr. Lucy’s “ Cromwell,” 
are only to be distinguished from more unpretending pictures by their 
greater number of inches. The sturdy and somewhat pimply rouge (880) 
whom Mr. Lucy has set down upon a chair, may, with his wart, resemble 
the illustrious Protector of England ; but his fault lies in not bearing the 
least resemblance to the Cromwell of our imagination. His clownish 
mask betrays neither Puritanical fanaticism, nor the concentrated ardour 
of ambition, nor the struggles of an unquiet conscience, nor the extraor- 
dinary mind which inspired Bossuet with such hatred and admiration. 
His leather boots are well painted, but the rest of his person is so trivial 
that, were it not for the catalogue, it would be impossible to know if he 
was meditating or digesting. 

There is a hundred times more grandeur in a small painting of Mr. 
Martin’s, representing ‘“‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.” The open hall, vast enough 
to contain a modern city, the massive granite pillars, the outlines of 
strange buildings on the horizon, the red light which envelops, and, so to 
speak, sets fire to all the figures, recal to the mind the monstrous gran- 
deur and fantastic brilliancy of that Babylonian civilisation. the remains 
of SOPs scattered over Asia, still continue objects of wonder to the tra- 
veller. ; 

The grand poetry of Oriental tradition has likewise happily inspired 
Mr. Poole, and if bis figures were better drawn, his scene of “Job with 
the Messengers ”’ (917) would be a real historical painting. All Chris- 
tians and Orientals know the Arab chronicle of Job's misfortunes. Mr. 
Poole has chosen the moment when the patriarch, surrounded by his 
children aud his wealth, learns by two successive messages that his ene- 
mies have entered his lands and that all bis happiness is destroyed. The 
messengers, breathless and dusty, rush in hastily, pike in band; the 
first is still speaking when the second rushes in; whilst Job’s daugbters 
are squeezing grapes into drinking cups, and a slave, in the centre of the 
picture, is quietly pouring out the contents ef an amphora. 

But the wost important work of the English school, whether it is class- 
ed as an historical painting, or as belonging to the historical style, is a 
picture which owes its greatness neither to the antiquity of the events 
nor to the strangeness of the costumes, nor to the light of foreign coun- 
tries. It is the representation of a political and domestic drama, not 
celebrated in history, but very popular in Eugland, and soon to be so 
amongst us. I mean the “Judgment of Lord Russell,” by Sir G. Hayter, 
(821). M. Guizot bas told, iu an admirable little book called: L’4mour 
dans le Mariage, the subject of Sir G. Hayter’s picture. We are in the 
reign of Charles IL, as an inscription placed behind the King’s bench by 
the side of the sword of Justice, informs us. Charles II. conspired against 
the liberties and religion of his subjects. That proud, impassible man, 
standing at the bar of the accused, Lord William Russell, has conspired 
against Charles II. A well-driiled tribunal is about to sentence him to 
lose his head. His wife loves him passionately ; after doing her utmost 
to prevent his conspiring, she insisted on being present at the trial. 

Lord Russell asked for a pen, ink, and paper, to take notes with ; they 
were given him. 

“May I be allowed some one who can write in aid of my memory,” 
said he. 

“Yes, my lord ; one of your servants.” 

‘“‘ My wile is here, ready to do it.” 

Lady Russell rose to signify her assent, and a murmur of emotion and 
respect ran through the audience. 

* If her ladysbip will take the trouble, she is at liberty to do so,”’ said 
the president ; and during the whole trial Lady Russell was there, by her 
husband's side, his only secretary and most vigilant adviser. 

Lord Russell was coudemned. Up to the day of execution, bis wife left 
no means untried of saving bis life: she travelied, she entreated, she of- 
fered millions, she got Louis XIV. to speak in favour of this rebel and 
Protestant: allin vain. Oue way of escape presented itself; the con- 
demned man was promised pardon if he would renounce his opinions. 
Nothing was asked of him except to declare that a free people has not 
the right to defend its religion and liberty. Placed between certain 
death and this denial of all bis principles, he asked his wife’s advice, and 
she couuselled him to die. His wife was bis living conscience, 

Noble actions bear noble fruits. Lady Russell’s heroism has produced 
a great book in France, a great picture in England. Sir G. Haytér’s 
work will have with us as great and legitimate success as M. Guizot’s. 

The picture is, so to speak, divided into two camps; on one side, the 
magistrates, the king’s name, the sword of Justice ; on the other, Lord 
Russell, his wife, their love and virtue. The tribunal ia red is admirably 
painted ; the stolid, indiffereat faces of this heavy, salaried areopagus are 
terribly true. The draperies are treated with a mdsterly band, and the 
light which falls on the wall is splendidly effective. Lord William Rus- 
sell bears in his face that simple, quiet, almost bourgeois tranquillity, 
which is peculiar to the English nation, There is always a flourish of 
trumpets in our heroism, and we have never known how to triumph like 
Hampéen or fall like Russell. 

Lady Russell, in fall dress, turns her head round to her husband that 
she may hear and see him ; there isa sad and loving gracefulness in her 
movement. The painter has made her younger than her husband, 
although she was three years clder. But artistic truth is not always in 
accordance with historic truth. The picture would lose too much if we 
saw Lady Russe!l bendiug under her forty-seven years, and the love of a 
woman of that age would interest the public less. It is not the first time 
that painting has arrived at truth through fiction. Although ii is 
pretty nearly certaia that Rizzio was an old guitar-player, a secret agent 
trom the court of Rome to Mary Stuart, no artist will ever conseat to 
paint him without youth and beauty. If Sully ‘s represented by the side 
of Henry IV., it is always necessary for the king to be young and the 
minister old ; yet Sully was younger than his master. 

If the public places the judgment of Lord Russell ia the first rank, the 
critics, the real connoisseurs, and all who value an artist in proportion to 
the merit of the execution and the difficulty overcome, will no doubt give 
the preference to a picture of “ Ascot Hunt Meet,” by Mr, Grant. Never, 
I think, has a knowledge of painting surmounted more happily an insur- 
mountable difficulty. The problem was this :—‘ Given a flat country, 
fifty Englishmen in red coats, fifty Evglish dogs, and fifty English horses 
—to make a picture which shall be neither monotonous, criard, dull, nor 
ridiculous. N.B. It is important that the landscape, men, dogs and hor- 
ses should be strikiog likeuesses.” 

Oo these data, Mr. Grant has painted a masterly work. I do not think 
there is another artist in the world, excepting M. Meissonaier, capable of 
contesting with him on this ground ; and even M. Meissoonier has never 
assembled so many living beings on one canvas. The landscape is soft, 
delicate, moist; an imperceptible mist veils, without concealing, the 
back-ground ; the day will be fiue, and the painter has given us delight- 
ful hunting weather. Tne huntsmen, some on foot, some on horseback, 
are talking quietly, after the fashion of the country: they are waiting 
for the Queen. All the faces are evidently portraits, for there is no re- 
semblance between them but that of health and a florid complexion : in 
those points one Englishman is alweys like another. The horses and dogs 
are thorough-bred. Men aud animals are painted delicately, surely, with 
minute touches, and yet with breadth. The exactness of the details is 
lost in the harmony of the whole, and Mr. Grant is, perhaps, the first 
painter who bas known how to make a picture with a hundred and fifty 
portraits, 

What is, perhaps, no less admirable, is the art with which the painter 
has managed his colouring. The pudlic does not know how difficult it 
is to paint an assembly of men in red coats. And such ared, ye gods! 
pure vermilion. Every other man in Mr. Grant's place would have made 
a heap of lobsters of them. I do not kaow bow he has contrived it, but I 
can affirm that the coats are red, and the picture is not so. The painter 
has jaggled away his vermilioa just as Lesueur sometimes knew how to 
juggle away bis blae. 

This is an accomplishment I should wish for Mr. Mulready, the oldest 
and chief of genre painters in England. 

Mr. Mulready, who is eighty, or thereabouts, bas the privilege of far- 
nishing Great Britain with delicately-conceived and cleverly-executed 
little pictures. His talent, which bas neither fire nor inspiration, has re- 











sisted the action of age; his hand is firm, bis draw t: a babit 
care and precision is one of those never lost. agar ey 4 

The picture which he has calied “ The Wolf and the Lamb” (893) is 
simply a little chef-d’euvre. The frightened little lamb is very,piteous 
and very comical ; tbe two-legged little wolf (there are no otbers ia En 
land) is laugbably stiff; bis neck, bis arms, his legs, bis clothes, are all 
stretched as if by machinery : one nick more, and bis braces would break. 
The mother, who is coming to the rescue, is a capital bit of painting; 
you cannot fail to notice her likeness to her eon. The Queen of Eagland 
has given proof of good taste in buying this little picture; it isone of 
the best, most characteristie, and most English of the Baglish school. 

ft The Mark”’ (891) is of less general interest, but still more decidedly 
national. Two unmistakably English little peasants are playing at a 
game which France has not had the honour of inventing, whilst a youth- 
ful beauty is looking ov. One takes up large, fleshy, English cherries, 
breaks off their stalks, a useless ornament, and throws them like balls 
aged ne. ote nou, “ 2 a saves his eyes as best he can, opens 
a wide mouth, and bears with heroism the b i 
noe aod oe bis checks e blows which stray upon his 

. Alexandre Dumas describes an analogous game in his Impressi 

de Voyage. A tourist was boasting that be one hit any Ohjest, at the 
distence of fifteen feet, with the point of bis iron-tipped stick. Am Ame- 
rican took the bet, aod offered to serve as mark: the iron point entered 
bis cheek. For my part, I should prefer Mr. Mulready's game; but the 
other, seen from a distance, has its charm. There is a relationship be- 
tween the two games, as between the two nations; Americans are but 
exaggerated Englishmen. 

Mr. Malready delights in those innocent paintings which but slightly 
fatigue the artist, aud give but slight emotions to the spectator. He 
likes to borrow his pictures from Goldsmith ; the resemblance between 
the painter and the writer is evident. ‘Choosing the Wedding Gown” 
(889), and the ‘ Discussion on the Principles of Doctor Whiston ” (896), 
would make two wonderful illustrations for a royal edition of the Vicar 
of Wakefield. . 

But Mr. Mulready’s colouring is mediocre. His little pictures are 
truthful and speaking; but “lear ~ ne ee rapporte point a leur 
ramage.” Ihave been assured that Mr. Malready painted better in his 
youth. It is possible and even probable; we have made the same remark 
with regard to the paintings of M. Ingres. It appears that painters, like 
hair, lose their colour as they grow old. 

In the four pictures I have mentioned, Mr. Mulready has only painted 
crimson faces. Pray why is this? Granted that be bas chosen bis models 
among a people notorious for its health; but let us make a distinction 
between health and apoplexy. I will not ensure those people another 
day’s life if they are not bled at once. Send for Doctor Sangrado ; there 
is not a moment to lose. 

Mr. Mulready has tried to correct himself. I see red, he said, let us 
change the glasses. His picture of ‘ Bathers’’ (896), painted @ da cire, 
if lam not mistaken, is neither purple nor violet ; it is green and blue. 
His * Blackheath Park,” which has a right to be green, is deplorably 
yellow. 1 know that the trees he tried to paint are the trees of his own 
country, but nature is less various than she is supposed to be, and trees 
with lemon-coloured foliage are only to be met within Fairyland. For 
my part, 1 never caw any in Windsor Park, nor even in the land where 
the lemons ripen. 


Mr. Malready’s colouring is not only false but crude. If be was paint- , 


ing en camaieu, it might be excused, but there is something harsh and 
discordant in his admirable little pictures. In order to think them harmo- 
nious, you must place them by the side of one of Mr. Maclise’s pictures 
(883, 884). 





THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
SIR JOHN RICHARDSON AND DR, RAE. 


To the Editor of the “ Times.” 

Sir,—In the articles on “ Arctic Voyages’ published in the Times of 
this morning, (vide 4/bion last week,) there is an omission which, in jas- 
tice to the memory of the intrepid crews of the Erebus and Terror, | beg 
you to supply. I allude to the writer having, ia common with Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Mackinnon, failed to ascribe the discovery of the 
North-West Passage to the remnant of the crews of Franklin’s ships, who 
made the passage in the springof 1850, precisely in thesame sense as it 
was performed in October of the same year, over the ice, by the party 
sent out from Prince of Wales’ Strait by Capt. M’Clure, 

That the boat dragged by the 40 determined men whose bones are 
blanching near the mouth of Great Fish River proceeded from the ships 
or their wrecks lying in a waterway continuous with the sea that washes 
the continent, however much it may be encumbered with drift, ice, is 
proved by the fragments of the ships’ fittings that had drifted to Finlay- 
son Islands, off Cambridge-bay and were picked up there by Capt. Collia- 
son ; and also by a spar, to which the same origin can now be ascribed, 
found by Dr. Rae in the previous year in the same channel, The follow- 
ing brief extracts from a letter addressed by Sir Joka Franklin to me in 
January, 1845, tend to show that he purposely sought an entrance into 
the line of water that washes the shores of the main land :—* There are 
only two ways which afford the prospect of success in ships—that between 
Cape Walker, the western part of North Somerset, and Bank’s-land, and 
the other by Wellington Channel. ? ° Pixs * edt of 7 ° 
You will, of course, agree with mein stating that I consider the water 
communication along the coast of America to have been already proved 
by our expeditious and those of Dease and Simpson. * * * But howa 
ship is to be got near the coast, where I suspect navigable water will be 
principally found, is the question. * * * t cannot as yet relinquish my 
impression that the vicinity of land is favourable for the opening of the 
ice ; and hence I am desirous of striving to get the ships near the coast, 
where we know /anes, if not a considerable extent of water, are to be 
found.” * * * 

Whether Franklin, after leaving Beechey Island, carried his ships to 
the eastward or westward of Cape Walker will perhaps be ascertained 
by Mr. Anderson, who is now, I trust, descending the Great Fish River 
to collect written documents and other relics of the ill-fated ships ; but I 
think that no dispassionate reasoner can doubt that the priority of disco- 
very resis with the Erebus and Terror, the Investigator being at least 
six months later. But the praise due to the dauntless resolution and skill 
by which a ship was navigated almost within sight of Parry’s furthest 
advance from the east is due to Capt. M-Clure, and. as bis brave prede- 
cessors are beyond the rewards which the country is ever ready to be- 
stow, the national! gratitude cannot be more worthily shown than in grant- 
ing the proposed reward to him and to the crew that so ably supported 

Capt. Collinson is entitled to rank asa “ third” discoverer of a north- 
west passage, having performed a similar exploit to M‘Clure’s by a more 
southern channel and ata later date ; but he was fortunately able to ex- 
tricate his ship, and was not therefore under the necessity of saviag his 
men by travelling over the ice. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servaaot, 

Lancrigg, Grasmere, June 21. Joun RicHARDSON. 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE TIMES. 


Sir,—Some interest having been excited by various articles brought 
from the Arctic Sea to England by Capt. Collinson, supposed to have 
formed portions of the lost ships Erebus and Terror, it is desirable that, 
if possible, their origin should be traced. 

That the piece of door, or door-frame, with the copper hasp for a latch 
attached, on which is marked the broad arrow, has been part of one or 
other of the above-named vessels is more than probable. 

Regarding a piece of iron purchased from the natives at Cambridge- 
bay, and described by Capt. Collinson, in his report, as baving two key- 
holes in it, there have been several ingenious theories started, the most 
general one being that it was a portion of the machinery of oneof Frank- 
lin’s vessels, Two daysago a moment’s inspection at the Woolwich dock- 
yards convinced me that it was nothing more nor less than the end of a 
very small anchor shank, the larger hole, haviog a notch, being for the 
reception of the stock, on which there was @ projecting part to fit into the 
notch, to prevent the stock from turning round. 

As in all anchors, a ring or shackle had passed through the smaller 
bole, which had been origisally rouad, but had been hammered oval for 
some purpose by the natives. 

Three small anchors were left with Sir J. Richardson’s boats on the 
coast near the Coppermine, in 1848, and this is most likely a portion of 
one of them, as it is of the eame material—¢. e., vulcanized or galvanized 
iron. 

Witlf reference to the letter of my respected friend Sir John Richard- 
sofif/published in your paper of to-day, there is one portion of it with 
which I cannot agree. ’ 

Sir John says that Capt. Collinson may “claim as being the ‘ third’ 
who has discovered a north-west passage.” 

Capt. Collinson could bave nothing Bat theory to guide bim in suppo- 
sing that a channel leading northward to Barrow’s Strait existed be- 
tween Victoria Land and Boothia, for his extreme north-east point at 
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Gateshead Islacd was reached on the ice iu the spring of 1853, when he 
could have no opportunity of watching the direction of the flood and ebb 
tides. 

Were there any claim to stand number three on the list as discoverer 
ef a north west passage (which I think there is not) | should certainly 
bave priority to Capt. Collinson, as | in the summer of 1851 bad my boats 
within a few miles of bis extreme point, and there bud ap opportunity 
of watcbing for six or eight days the diregtion of the tides ; tbe flood in- 
variably came from the northward, and the ebb retorned in that direc- 
tion (as chown in my chart of 1851), thas proving clearly that there was 
@ winter communication between Victoria Strait and Peel Sound to the 
northward. ; : 

Hoping tbat, should you consider this letter wortby of notice, you will 
do me the favour to insert it, I] remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

London, June 23. Joun Rag. 


> — 


THE NAPIER AND THE GRAHAM. 

The subjoined singular and interesting correspondence was read at a 
meeting of the Sheffield Committee for investigating Foreign Affairs, beld 
at the Council Hal) of the town, Tne vccasion was a mution requesting 
Mr, Roeback to move the appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the Baltic expedition of last year. Mr. Ironside, the originator of the 
motion, stated that, in consequence of hearing that the whole of the cor- 
respondence between Sir Charles Nupier and Sir James Grabam was in 
the bands of Mr. Grant of the Morning Advertiser, he wrote to that gen- 
tleman, and received the following reply :-— 

“ London, June 11, 1855. Dear Sir—I bad in my possession for six 
weeks the whule correspoudeuce—the originals—which passed between 
Sir James Grabam and Sir Charles Napier, from the starting of the Bal- 
tic expedition, last yeur, to its retura; bat I returved it to Sir Charles 
Napier a month ago. 1 got the documents—which I need oot say are of 
infinite importauce—on the uaderstaudiog that I should not give them 
out of my bands. 1 bad, however, no probibition as to showing them to 
friends, and bad you chanced to call on me while they were in my pos 
session, I should have bad much pleasure ia showing them to you, 1 
have no hesitation in saying that, if 1 have any idea of what evidence is, 
these letters would suffice, with other facts of undoubted accuracy, to 
convict Sir Jumes Graham of treason. Yours, James Grant,’ 

On receipt of this, Mr. Ironside wrote to Sir Charles Napier asking 
permission to see the letters, He received the eubjvined answer :— 


“ Merchiston Horodean, Jane 17, 1855. Sir,—Mr. Grant has told you 
the truth. 1 did not give those letters to him to publish, because I might 
have been accused of giving my plans of attack to the enemy 3; but when 
it is decided not to attack the parts [ pointed out, and when there is no 
danger of publication, I shall go to Lord Palmerston, and ask him if he 
will give the papers to the House ; and if he refuses, I shall then publish 
them—whbatever is the cons: quence to myself. 1 bave no besitation in 
saying, bad | done what Sir James Grabum wished me to do, plainly ex- 

reesed in letters, bo'b public and private, [should bave lost ber Majesty’s 
feet; and I think Sir James Graham deserves impeachment for goading e 
to do in the winter what he was advising me nut to do in the summer. 
Roebuck was so successful with bis Sebastcpol Committee that he ought 
to take up the Baltic. Sir James Graham has been publicly accused by me 
of perverting my (query, his?) letters, and of endangering the Queen’s 
fleet, and that accusation ougbt not to liedormaat. Were lin Parliament, 
it shuu'd not sleep for twenty-four hours, 1 do not think it right to send 
you the papers, but would be glad to show them to you bad I an oppor- 


tanity. I remain yours very truly, CuaRLes Napier.” 
Mr. Ironside’s motion was carried. 
—_—— = ——__—_ 


A Fatse ALarM,—" A man overboard!” was the cry which awoke me 
once, when | was a youngster of the watch, on board H. M. S. . 
serving on the Mediterranean station. lt was the middle-watch ; and we 
were passing so quietly through the “wide waste of waters,” that my 
readers (even if they be Naval officers) would have forgiven me for 
“sleeping op watcb.”’ It was just the lovely, calm night when a young 
middy delights to “drop off” tosleep, and dream of bome and happi- 
ness, Cevoutly prayiug be way not be disturbed, except by his relief at 
the end of the watch. Well, all was still; no moving object to be seen, 

*with the exception of the lieutenant of the watch and the sailors,at the 
wheel. The former was pacing methodically up and down, or across the 
poop, thinking, we may suppose, of many things, but certainly not of a 
man being overboard. Such, though, was the cry which put us all on 
the gui vive. The ship was rounded to, sail taken in, life-buoys let go 
and fired, and boats lowered from each side of the ship. Then were seen 
gunners ruoving about the deck with port fires, the sentries with lanterns, 
and sailors with ropes, to render all possible assistance to the drowning 
man. Our boatsin a moment were ploughing the waters towards th: 
life-buoy+. In one of the boats I reacbed the buoy, and boped to be the 
first to save the poor fellow; but no, be had not reached my buoy. I 
therefore bailed the middy of the other boat, and found be bad been 
equally unsuccessful. No man was to be found, and what to do I knew 
not. Toreturn to my sbip (then about a mile distant), and be obliged 
to report that I could not fiud the poor fellow, would bave been distress- 
ing in the extreme. So I waited near the spo: until I knew there could 
be no moral possibility of his still being above water. I then returned 
on board, and with pain reported to the cuptain our unsuccessful attempts 
to save the man. So we were obliged sorrowfully to leave him to bis 





Life- buoys were got on board again, boats hoisted up, and we then made 
sail as before the accident, Assovn as all was quiet, the sailors were 
called and mustered to fiud out who was the missivg one. Man after man 
was called to the number of eight bundred, our ship’s company ; and, 
strange, the men were all there! Then everyone said, “ Oue of the offi 
cers it must have been.” Accordingly they were sent for by the captain. 
The first, a senior officer, called was absent. He was sent for (the other 
officers being all preseut), and when be was told of the painful accident 
which bad occurred, he answered, in rather a confused, sieepy tone, * I 
think, Sir, 1 dreamt a man bad fallen overboard.”? As we could find 
neither ao officer nor mau missing, the captain ordered a very strict in- 
quiry to be made into the origin of what we were gnly too happy to find 
was a mere report. So the quartermaster was called and said, * The sen- 
try bad passed the word to bim irom the ward-room door, as be bad beard 
an officer cry ont from bis cabin.” At last, the before-mentioned officer 
explained tbe riddle, and conlessed that be bad actually awoke caliiug 
out, “ A man overboard !”’ from the subject of bis dream, 

This was the first time I had beard that dreadful cry, and then hardly 
anderstood tbe full borrors of it. Since—often, too otten—I bave beard 
it, not, I grive to say, uttered in dreams, but in too dread wakefulness 
and certaiuty, and been obliged to witness, in a tellow-creature and chip- 
mate, the last struggle with a miserable death, aud been powerless to as- 
sist him.— U. S. Magazine. 


DewonstRaTION OF THE Oxontans.—* * * A decree was then read by the 
Registrar, accepting the douativn of Earl Stanhope, whereby a new (his- 
torical) prize is founded for the undergraduates ; and, having been read, 
was put to the House pro formd, and accepted amid loud cheers for the no- 
biedonor. After this the Chaucellor, baving read the names of the can- 
didates for the D. C. L. degree to a runoing commentary from the under- 
graduates’ gallery, woo seemed resolved that, if their opinion was not 
asked, at least it should be heard, proposed them severally to the Doc- 
tors aud Masters present. The Deputy-Professor of Civil Law (Granville 
Somerset, D.U.L.) then advanced and introduced them euch to the assem- 
blage in a tew appropriate words, Mr, Buchavao, the American Minis- 
ter, was well received, as was Count Montalambert, who, with French 

liteness, bowed repeatedly to the assembly. Sir J. B. Robinson, Chief 

ustice of Upper Cauada, seemed to be uukuown to the uudergraduates, 
who iuquired, ** Where trom?” aud “* What for?” with sume pertivaciiy, 
till a wag ret further queetioning at rest by asking, “* And where’s Brown ?” 
which convulsed the galleries and area. Sir Jubn Burgoyne was next 
introduced aud received a very warw accuer/, his Crimeau achievements 
being well knowa and appreciated. He was followed by Sir De Lacy 
Evans, whose name called forth a perfect tempest of cheers, accompa 
nied with such clapping of hands and waviug of caps and bats as have 
been rarely witnessed even within the walis of the Oxford Theatre, aud 
Were, perbaups, oever either beard or seen witbout them, Sir William 
re Ouseley iulluwed, who seemed uvkuown ; then Sir Charles Lyell, 
who was well cheered ; Mr. Mo cktuv Mities M.P., ao allusion to whose 
poetic efforts appeared not tu be regarded as bappy ; Colonel Sabine 
(load cheers); Toomas Graham, Master of tbe Miut (cheers); Dr. Ham- 
pbrey Lioyd, of Trinity, Dublin; Mr. Duucan, late keeper of the Asb- 
moleao Museum (cheers); Mr. F. W. Hope, donor of the Entomological 
Collection (!oud cbeers); aud then Mr. Alfred Tennyson, whose name had 
beeo already the sig al tor some of tbe most dealeuing cheers which ever 
sbovk the walls of the old buiidiog, aud who was now received, if pussi- 
ble, with a warmer greeting than bad been vouchsated even to Sir De 
Lacy Evans. Tove remawing degrees were theu conterred, iu comparative 
quiet, on Professur Stokes, of Cambridge, Mr. Adams, the astronomer 


(* One cheer for Neptane!’’), and Mr. John Muir (“ Hie morus abeneus 
esto!”’), and the Chancellor signed to the Public Orator to commence bis 
oration. This was listened to with less impatience tban usual, as was 
tbe Latin essay, read by Mr. Parker, of University. The Latin Poem, 
one of more thaa ordinary beauty, followed, and was beard with atten- 
tion. It was recited with much taste and feeling by Mr. Robinson Ellis, 
of Balliol College. Mr. G. Brodrick, Fellow ot Merton, and late Com- 
mover of Balliol, then read the Evglish Essay, which evidently interested 
the whole assemblage. It was on the subject of representative governo- 
ment, and by its allusions to France caused more than once a pleasant 
intercbange of remarks between Count Montalembert and Mr. Buchanan, 
who sat together. Some passages against the ballot as morally degrad- 
ing, were particularly applauded, and the whole essay, which was deli- 
vered with great epirit, evidently amused and interested the assemblage. 
The proceedings closed, as usual, with the Newdigate, recited by Mr. Os- 
born, of St. Juba’s College. The poem, which is in blank verse, was not 
effectively delivered, appeared to have in it some good ines, and one or 
two very poetical images, but struck us as somewhat too servile a copy 
of Tennyson. At its close the Chancellor declared the Convocation dis- 
solved, and the assembly broke up after singing the National Authem.— 
Report of the Commemoration, June 20. 


ANOTHER “ MONSTER” METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT.—The committee 
on metropolitan communications re-assembled on Thursday (the 14th ult.) 
Mr. Lionel Gisborne, C.E., said that be would confine the waterway of the 
river to a width of not less than 700 feet (the width of Westminster new 
bridge) by means of quay walls on both shores, the present wharfs to be 
accommodated with Doating basins of a minimum width of 100 feet, with 
entrances for barges ; the quay wall on the Middlesex shore, from West- 
minster-bridge to London-bridge, to be 21 feet over Trinity bighwater- 
mark, avoiding the necessity of drawbridges over the estrances’ to the 
tidal basin. From Westmiuster- bridge to St. Paul’s-wharf, where a new 
bridge was contemplated by the corporation of London, Mr. Gisbore pro- 
posed to bave a covered esplanade for foot passengers next the river, 20 
feet in width, alongside of which for fifty feet the ground would be let for 
building, except opposite Whiteball-gardens, the Temple, &&. Parallel 
witb the esplanade, and extending from Westminster-bridge to London- 
bridge, a railway to be constructed. Next the railway a street 40 feet 
wide from Westminster-bridge to the proposed bridge at St. Paul’s. 
Large cellars to be constructed u.der the esplanade, railway, and road. 
Opposite Whitehall, to Temple-gardens, &c., as well as from St. Paul’s- 
bridge to London-bridge, the quay wa!l to be four feet above Trinity 
high water, and the esplanade, railway, &c., to be carried on columns not 
less than 25 feet apart, so as not to interfere with the view of the river. 
The quay wall on the Surrey side of the river to extend from Lambet) 
Palace to London-bridge, and for the greater part of the distance to be 
about 21 feet above Trinity high water. The existing wharfs to be ac- 
commodated as beforementioned, Next the river a road 70 feet wide to 
be made, alongside of which the ground to be let for building purposes. 
The esplanade, with a Paxton roof of glass, would form a most delightful 
promenade tor thousands who lived at too great a distance to visit the 
parks. By his plan the navigation and scouring power of the Thames 
would be materially improved, and it would prevent the formation of 
shoals, which were constantly making their appearance. The entire cost 
of the works was estimated under £1,900,000. The annual ground renis 
of shops, warebouses, wharfs, &., with the receipts derived from the rail- 
way, would amonnt to £103,000 annually on an outlay of £1,900,000. 
He considered £55,000 per anuum was available by letting river side 
property, which at 30 years’ purcbase would amount to £1,650,600— 
about the estimated cost of the whole work. Calculating that 30,000 
passengers a-day would take advantage of the railway, at 14d. a head, or 
allowing ld. per head for profit and 4d. for working expenses, the yearly 
proceeds he estimated at £45.000. Mr. Gisborne went into a variety of 
otber details as to his plan, aud concluded by stating that it had Lord 
Palmerston’s approbation, who wished to see it carried into effect. 

More asouT Mapame Ristort.—The Italian troop of tragic actors is just 
concluding its representations after a most successful campaign, having 
extracted both the money and the tears from the Parisians, which Voltaire 
declared were impossible to ob ain, unless with a view tointerest or gain. 
It appears that the troupe is about to repair to London where their suc- 
cess cannot for a moment be doubtful. Rachel is completely découragée 
by the wonderful performance of Madame Ristori in Mirra, and declares 
she shall never be able to undertake any of her classic characters again. 
The acting of Madame Ri-tori is indeed, wondertul, unlike anything we 
have been accustomed to bebold in the cold North; and not the least 
wonderful triamph of the whole is the perfect coolness with which we sit 
through five acts to behold the mortal struggles, the beartrending agony 
ofa young girlin love with ber own fatber! Such, however, is the con- 
summate art of the actress, the wondrous power of the poet that we per- 
ceive not the fearful nature of the emotions we have wituessiug, until the 
curtain falls, and we remember the cause of the anguish we bave felt and 
the tears that we have shed. Madame Ristori utters not one shriek—not 
even one loud exclamation. She speaks scarcely above a whisper 
throughout the whole of the tragedy, so overcome is she with shame and 
horror at her own delinquency. Never was there a more powerful delin- 
eation of suffering than this. The curse of Venus has falleo upon ber, and 
the inexorable Fates have bowed her to the earth. Asa study ofthe an- 
tique pbilosopby which ruled the world before Cobristianity had taught us 
where to fly for relief in the combat between good and evil which agitates 
the soul, the performance of Mirra stands uorivalled, and displays to us the 
tragic art as understood by the aucients—with all its grandeur aud sim- 
plicity, its resignation to the will of the Gods, and the secret doubt con- 
cerniug their right to tyrannise over the passions which they themselves 
had created, which arises in defence of human dignity to question the jus 
tice of their decree. We doubt not that Madame Ristori and Mirra will 
become known to every amateur of art throughout Europe, and every: 
where meet with the same admiration théy have called forth in Paris.— 
Paris letter, June 21. 


MakriaGe IN HGH Lire.—The marriage of the Lady Henrietta Somer- 
set, eldest uumarried daugbter of Emily Duchess of Beautort, with Mr, 
Jobn Morant, eldest son of Mr. and Lady Caroline Morant. of Brocken 
hurst House, Hants, was celebrated on the 26:h ultimo at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-equare, London. The Lady Henrietta was honoured 
with the preseuce of their Royal Highnesses the Dachess ot Cambridge 
and the Princess Mary and the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Meckleu- 
berg-Sirelitz, and the church was crowded with members of the aristo- 
cracy. Tbe Lady Henrietta was attended to the altar by ten brides 
maids. The bride was attired in a dress of the richest white moire an- 
tique, trimmed with two maguificent Brussels poiot lace flounces, which 
entirely covered the skirt. Tbe corsage was ornamented with point lace, 
aod the bridal bouquet was of orange blossom. Her ladysbip wore on 
her neck a most custly necklace, enameiled with diamons, clasp, and 
locket. An orange blossom wreath and poiut lace veil completed a toilet 
which was remarkable fur elegance and perfect taste. Toe toilets of the 
bridesmaids attracted uviversal admiration. They wore white tarlatan 
dresses, over white glace silk, fully trimmed with blue ribbons; white 
glace silk mantles, with marubout silk fringe and blue ribbons ; and white 
bonnets, trimmed with blue and pink moss rosebuds. The bride was given 
away by her brother. The bride and bridegroom left town early in the 
afternoon fur Badminton, where they will pass the honey-moon. We un- 
derstand the bride’s presents have been exceedingly numerous, and tbat 
they include some gifis of a very costly character trom members of the 
royal family. The Duchess of Beaufert gave a grand ball, at night, at 
her residence in Grosvenor-square, to celebrate the auspicious event above 
commemorated. 

IRRESISTIBLE Bir ror Rerracrory Horses.—Messrs. Wm. D. Titus 
and R. W. Feuwick of Brooklyn are the inveutors and patentees of a cov- 
trivauce for stopping tbe breath and thus “ tbrasbing the steam” of a 
runaway, which seems to be a great and very desirable improvement in 
certain hard cases, while it will not be an expensive or cumbrous addi- 
tion to an ordinary harness for general purposes. Stopping the breath 
bas been sufficiently proved by experimeut to be a sure and very rapid 
means of arresting the progress of ap avimal ; but iustead of tighteuiug 
a cord around the neck, as invented by somebody a few years ago, these 
gentlemen simply cover the nostrils with pads of leather. The bit itself 
_ isa little longer than usual, and carries at each side a slender metallig 
| lever with a pad. Suitable coiled springs bold these levers away from 
| the nose, in which positiou they are of uo particular service, beivg botb 
| for convenience and ornament about on @ par With the rings ia the noses 
| of pigs or in the ears of boarding-scboul misses. There are two metbuds 

proposed for operating these ievers aud pressing tbe pads upon the pos- 

trils: one by employing a separate rein, the otber by attaching the or- 
| dinary reius to the lever in such mauoer that they will move them wheu 
pulled with great violeuce, The first method is undoubtedly the surest 
and least liable to derangement in coosequence of the weakening of the 
springs or the like, but the second is less troublesome to the driver, and 
will we presume be generally preferred. When arranged according to 
the secoud method the springs must be sufficiently stuff to allow of the 














reins being held at the usual tension without affecting them, and the 
horse is guided without recognizing their existence. but the moment the 
apimal commences to “cut up bis didos”’ the pull is increased and his 
breath and speed instantly stopped —V. Y. Tribune. 





TuaLBerG : Wat Constirutes Success ?—M. Thalberg’s second the. 
atrical work, “ Christina di Svezia,” bas been produced at Vienna with 
every sign of approval ; and (we are informed by Mr. Bila’s Musical Ro. 
cord) the composer bas passed through London on bis way to Riv Janeiro 
where be is engaged for some concerts, Such a move seems to us an odd 
sequel to @ real triumph. But what is successafter all? In some eol}.¢. 
tion of theatrical anecdotes we remember the whimsical commentary of 
Kenpey on the manager who declared himself as “ real/y proud of his 
pit,” on a night when bis pit was counted by Kenney to contain some 
tive and twenty persons.— London paper. 





TorNER: Toe Question ANSweERED.—A valuable collection of sixty 
modern pictures, the property of Messrs, Lloyd, of Ludgate Hill, who bad 
purchased them for engraving, bave been sold by Messrs. Foster. The 
most conspicuous among them were two pyrotechnic pictures, in Turner's 
last and worst style—perfect alto rilievos with paiut—and done evidently 
by a blinded man, working out dreams fretfully by rule of thumb. There 
are imagination, and colour, and power, io these works, but neither form, 
shape, outline, nor Nature. These works were the two Academy pic. 
tures, * The Grand Canal at Venice,” and the “ Burning of the Parlia- 
meot House.’ In the latter, the bridge is smoke, and not stone ; in the 
former, the water is like that of a dye vat, and has actually more colour 
than the objects from which it is supposed to receive its tincture.—Jb¢, 
(N, B. The former picture was sold for 1300, the latter for 810 guineas.) 





Quaint PLay upon a Lirr.e Worp.—A correspondent of the A/buny 
Express thus curiously riugs the changes ppon a tiny word io frequeut 
use, 

Now that is a word which may often be joined, 

For that that may be d vubled is clear t» the mind ; 
And that that that is right, is as plain to view, 

As that that that tnat we use, isfightly used too ; 
And that that that that that live bas in it, is right— 
Iu accoidauce with grammer is plaia in our sight. 





A Tovucu er ACUTENESS AND IMAGINATION.—“ There is noticeable bere, 
asin all works of this early time, a certain confidence ia the way in which 
the angels trust to their wings, very characteristic of a period ot bold and 
simple conception. Modern scieuce has taught us that a wing canuot be 
anatomically joined to a shoulder ; and in proportion as painters approach 
more aud more to the scientific, as distinguished from the contemplative 
state of mind, they put the wiugs of their angels on more timidly, and 
dwell with greater emphasis upoo the buman form, and witb less upon 
the wings, until these lust become # species of decorative appendage —a 
mere sign of an angel. But in Giotto’s time an angel was a compleie 
creature, as much believed in as a bird ; aud the way in which it would 
or might cast itself into the air, and lean hither avd bither upon its 
plumes, was as naturally apprebended as the manner of flight of a chough 
orastarling. Hence Daute’s simple aud most exquisite synonym for 
angel, * Bird of God ;’ and hence also a variety and picture-quene-s in 
the expression of the movemeuts of the beaveuly hierarchies by the earlier 
painters, ill replaced by the powers of fore-shorteuing, aud tbrowiog naked 
limbs iuto fantastic positinas, which appear in the cherubic groups of 
latter times.”’—Juvha Ruskin, on Giotto’s works at Padua. 

Ancestry or Wasuineton Invine.—Jobn of Irwyo bad landed posses- 
sions in the parish of Holm, in Orkaey, ia 1438, when the county was 
still an appanage of the crown of Denmark and Norway, The Irvines of 
Sebay are very frequeatiy meotioned ia the times of Robert and Patrick 
Stewart, Earis of Orkuey, and suffered very severely from the outrages 
of these rap:cious nobles. They became extinct in the direct maie line, 
tempore Charles I; but one collateral branch bad immediately before set- 
tled in the island of Sanday, and another, the Irviues of Guirstay, io the 
is!and of Sbapinsbay. They lost tbe estate of Gairstay several genera- 
tians back, and savk down into the condition of mere peasants, teuants of 
Qubome, where some of them reside at this day. I was there lately with 
Mr. Balfour, the proprietor of Shapinshay, who pointed out the old and 
modest house at Quhbome, where was bora William Irvine, father of Wasb- 
ingtou Irving. Is it not somewhat singular that Sir Robert Strange aud 
the author of Bracebridge Hail can be almost demonstrated of the same 
blood? I guess, it Irviug knew bis pedigree could be traced step by step 
up to Jobu Erwyn of 1438, be would readily claim aud vindicate his Oc- 
cadian descent.—Dennistoun’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange. 








A Wary Faruer’s Apvice To HIs CutLp.— Lucy, Lucy, my child‘ 
don’t tear your frock ; tearing trucks is uot of itself u prof of genius ; 
but write as your mother writes, act as your mother acts; be frauk, loyal, 
affectionate, simple, bonest ; and theu integrity or laceration of frock is 
of little import. And Lucy, dear child, miud your arithmetic. You 
know, io the first sum of yours | ever saw, there wasa mistake. You bad 
carried two (as a cab is liceased to do). and you ought, dear Lucy, to 
have carried but one. Is this a trifle? What would life be without arith- 
metic, but a scene of horrors? You are going to Boulogne, the city of 
debts, peopled by men who never understood arithmetic ; by the time you 
return I shall probably bave received my first paralytic stroke, and shall 
have lost all recoliectiun of you ; theretore I now give you my parting 
advice. Don’t marry anybody who bas not a tolerable understanding aud 
a thousand a year, aud God bless you, dear child.”—.Memoirs of Sidney 
Smith. 

A Hr ar Tas Poseyire ALMANaC.—It was probably about this time 
that the Canon of St. Paul’s dated a note to some of the formulists, whose 
style or subject-matter baud struck bim,—“ Washing Day—Eve of Iron- 
ting Day.”’—Ibid. 

A Tralt or THE Tragic Muse.—* The gods do not bestow such a face 
as Mrs. Siddons’ on the stage more than once in a century. I koew her 
very well, and sbe bad the good taste to laugh heartily at my jokes; she 
was an excellent person, but she was not remarkable out of ber profes- 
siou, and never got out of tragedy even in common life. She used tostud 
the potatoes.”— Ibid, a 

WHOLESOME ADVICE ON GiviIna “CuHarRacters” TO Servants.—A 
wholesoine decision was lately given by a jury on the trial of av action 
by a servant ageinst a master who bad stated in writing the reason why 
the servaut bad been discharged. It would bave formed ao untortunate 
precedent if the jury bad declared the master guilty of libel, for there is 
already too much mischief dove to suciety by the laxity with which goud 
characters are giveu—out of what is called goud nature, but what is in 
reality a want of woral firmoess, when bad characters bave beeu d+served. 
In these matters of mivor morals there is not balf euough strictness 
exercised, and, though it may seem bard to deprive a servant of a 
place for some trifling fault, the fact is that, if faults were fairly stated, 
those who take servauts would kuow the extent of their responsibility, 
iustead of feeling, as they now do, that errors are generally coucealed ; 
and, Cousequently, whev any are admitted, they are, perbaps, believed to 
be greater than they really are. The proper method to pursue is to give 
a cburacter with the truth on one baud, and on the other to be ready to 
take a servaut without looking fur that faultle-soess, which a culpable 
good nature often bears testimony to, without sufficieut cause. Arter all 
bere is no little amount ef selfis ness in these matters, for it is thought 
likely to save a great deal of trouble to give a discharged servant an ex- 
cellent character at ouce, and leave the new master or mistress to flud 
out at leisure the defects that exist.—London paper, June 23. 











TeNnNysun’s New Poems —Tennysoo’s new volume, so long expected, 
willsvuu appear. Lt coutams, as we learo, three puems of some length : 
Maud, an Idyl, and a poem on Jta/y 5 aud although iv general we bave 
large distrust in tbe verdicts of frieuds ou works uupublished, we bave in 
this case too great a belief in Tenvyson’s geuius not to put faith in all 
that frieuds say of it. Tenuysou is 4 good exawple to poeta. iu the fasti- 
divus reticence aud abxious care with which be treats the Muse. If this 
lead him sometimes into the fault, which be coufesses, 

To add and alter many times 

Till ail be ripe and rotten, 
it also saves him from tbe perilous baste of snatching unprepared at lau- 
rele. He gives us the esseuce of bis work, and not the hasty sketobes,— 
London puper, June 23. 


Tue Partatoric Fuxp.—A late~ her of the Gazette contained a first 
report from the Patriotic Fuud Commissioners, ov their pr ceedings aud 
the result. Tbey state tbat they bave now lodged a sum exceeding a 
willion sterling 10 the Bauk of Eng-aud ; all classes, all parte of the coun- 
try. the colonies, Briti-b su: j-cts resident abroad, natives of Ludia, North 
Awerican Ludians, aud natives of wany foreign countries, bave contribu- 
ted liberally. Toe vumber of applicauts ix cousiderable—eacd week adds 
from seventy to cighty w.dows us recipients uf relief; uct ia must cases 
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t throngh recent information of the be- 
tare se oe ree Heap is 1.487 widows, 1,802 children, and 
thirty-three children who bave lost both pareats. Steps have beea takea 
for the effectual education of the children. 

ris TRAVELLERS tv Arrica.—Lient. Richard Barton 
samen je Soe reientific knowledge and experience as a traveller), 
Lieut. Stroyan, of the Indian navy. Lieut. Speke, of the Bengal army, aud 
Lieut. Herae, of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, ia the course of @ geographical 
expedition to Somali, a district in North-western Africa, opposite Aden, 
were attacked by about a haudred of the Somalis. Lient. Stroyan was 
murdered, Lieats. Burton and Speke were dreadfully wounded, and Lieut. 
Herne escaped uoburt. . 
Russtan DesiGns in Tae East.—A correspondent of the Daily Vews, 
writiug trom St. Petersburg, observes: —‘ The peaceable and bloodless 
conquest of the extensive territory to the north of the river Amur—a ter- 
ritory equal in siz» to the whole area of Germany—is now officially con- 
firmed by the Irkutzk correspondent of the Worthern Bee, and is coast- 
gered as an event of great importance for the future ; for, though at the 
present moment there exists ouly one sulitary ‘ winter house,’ there are 
two most excellent harbours, capable of becoming, when fortified, what 
Sebastopol is now in the Black Sea with refereace to Turkey, as it will 
ive Russia the command of the Sea of Japan, and open the door for the 
aggressive spirit of the Muscovites to pick a quarrel with, and fiually 
subjugate, the vast empire of Japan, and possibly China.” 








Sorrows Come Nor Sincity.—The widow of the late Admiral Boxer 
js now suffering from a most dire accumulation of misfortunes; the first 
of these was the death from cholera of ber nephew, at Balaklava. This 
was followed by the decease, from the same cause, of her husband. The 
next intelligence she received was to the effect that her house in the 
country had been barat to the grouud. Scarcely had she been made ac- 

aainted with this fact, when the failare of Messrs. Strahan’s bank, of 
London, deprived her of an amount not less than thirty thousand pounds; 
aod, to crown all her misery, she has a son before Sebastopol, who, it was 
expected, could not long survive.—London paper. 





Piayixé Possum.—“ In the attack on the Mamelon fort on the 7th ult., 
two soldiers belonging to the 2d Zouaves got the start of all the others, 
and leaped into the first of the three ditches. The return of the Russians 
to recover the place did not allow them to escape in time, and they had 
potbing for it bat to pretend to be dead. They accordiagly waited mo- 
tionless fur twenty-four hours, expecting every hour that an armistice 
would take place fur burying the dead. Their expectations were not dis- 
appointed, and great was the astonishment of the first body of French 
which approached to administer the last sad rites of the soldier, suddenly 
to behold the resurrection of their two countrymen from amidst the slaio 
aad wounded, and to receive their joyous salatations.” 





GraTTan’s VENERATION FoR OLp Trees.— He loved old trees, and 
used to say, ‘ Never cut down a tree fur fashbion-sake. The tree bas its 
roois in the earth, which the fashion has not.’ A favourite old tree stood 
near the house at Tinnebinch. A friend of Grattan’s, thinking it ob- 
structed the view, recommended to him to cut it dowa.— Way so?’ said 
Grattan. ‘ Because it stands in the way of the house.’ Grattan—‘ You 
mistake, it is the house that stands in the way of it, and if either must 
come down, let it be the house.’’”’—Curran’s Sketches of the Irish Bar. 





A Sommary anp a Rerrospect.—* Grattan’s last words to Crampton 
(the surgeon-general), who saw him io London just before his death, were: 
—‘Tam perfectly resigaed. I am surrounded by my family. I have 
served my country. I have relizace upoa Gud; and I do not fear the 
devil.’ ’— Ibid. 

RuvsarB MarMaLape.—Now that a supply of rhubard is at hand, we 
preseut our readers with a recipe, which bas been furnished us. and which 
we have had tested, and can therefore recommend, for making a delicious 
marmalade :—Pare and cat into very small pieces 2 lbs. of rhubarb; add 
1} |v, of loaf-sugar, aod the rind of one lemon, cut very fine, and into 
very smail pieces. Put the whole iato a dish, or other deep vessel, and 
let it staud antil next day. Then strain off the juice, and boil from half 
ao hour to three quarters ; after which, add the rhubarb, and boil altoge- 
ther tea minutes.— Preston Guardian. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 34]. 


White. Black 
1. Kt to Kt 6 cb. | K to K 5. 
2. Qtks P ch. KC tks Q. 
3. PinQ B4ch. Po Q6 
4. Btks P checkmate. 





New Views in Mepica ScmNct.—The following extracts are from the 
etters of Dr. Ropert Hunrer, which have of late been deservedly creating 
much interest in the public mind :-— 


I cannot refrain from expressing my belief, from the remarkable success 
which I have obtained from inhalation in pulmonary diseases, that as our ob- 
servations become more extended and varied, it will be found necessary to re- 
model the treatment comm mly pursued in all diseases depending on impurity 
A the blood ; and more especially so in that large class of diseases which are 

irectly derived from miasmata or from infection. Ague we know to arise from 
inhaling the poisonous gases generated by the decomposition of vegetable and 
animal matters on low marshy ground,—about swamps and staguant water ; 
“* Typhus Fever,” from breathing the confined and impure air on board of ships 
and in crowded and iil-veutilated apartments ; ‘‘ Scarlet Fever,” “ Yellow Fe- 
ver,” and ‘‘Small Pox” trom inhaling a specific poison exhaled by those suffer- 
ing from these diseases. When the number diseased is small, the exposure 
is almost confiaed to those occupying the same house; but waen great numbers 
are sick, the atmosphere of the whole city or country becomes poisoned, and 
all classes are exposed to its influence. Cholera, too, the scourge of modern 
times, owes its birth to something deleterious ia the air we breathe, and spreads 
itself over the globe by tue simple diffusion of that contaminating essence 
through the atmosphere. In all these instances—and many others which I 
could name were they not sufficiently familiar to you already, the disease is pro- 
duved by inhaling a poisoned air into the lungs. The poison is absorbed tato 
the bloud from the air cells, and rapidly spreads its influence over the whole 
— What goes in at the lungs may come out at the skin, in the pustules of 
Small pox, or the rash of scarlet fever, or may be discharged from the bowels, 
in the diarrhea cholera—nature sinking in her violent efforts to expel it. Now 
surely it is more simple—more in accordance with nature—more likely to re- 
sult in cure—to administer those medicines which are to neutralize the inhaled 
poison also by inhalation. As the poison has found its way into the system 
through the lungs, there must also ve a road through the lungs for the antidote 
—for nature, in ber bountiful goodness, has permitted no disease without pro- 
viding for it an ample remedy. : 

To me these reflections seem to possess the simplicity of true science. They 
&ppear so full of promise to mankind, that £ will contess, as they press them. 
e for my profession am unting to a de- 


Selves upon me, f am inspired with hop 

Sree of eathusiasm. Alveady the mists which have obscured its many glories, 
—retarded its progress, und stamped itin the estimation of thougutiul minds 
43 the most unvertain of all sciences,—seem ty me to grow thinner, and to be- 


ky disperse before the ray of light which this conception lets in upon the 


The great point in the treatment of all haman ma'adies, is first, to get »¢ the 
disea-e ina direct manner. All medicines are estimated by their action npon 
the organ requiring a relief, This ix the important fact upon which iahalati 

is based. If the stomach is diseased, we take medicines directly into the sto 
mach. If the lungs are diseased, we should take medicine directly into the lungs. 
If & local inflammation is set up or a chronic affection established in the throat 
or nose or on the surface of the body, we make our applications directly to the 
part diseased. The sound principle of this treatment must be apparent to 
every one. Medicines are the antidotes to di-ease. To apply medicines to a 
healthy organ, is in most cages to doinjury. Health requires uo medicine, while 
disea-e will lead toward dissolution, without it. Now, then, the great object 
of the phy-ician onght ever to be the Xt cece of the proper remedy, to the 
proper place, at the proper time ; and he fails curing disease just as he fails in 
carrying out this practical principle. 

When I speak of Inhalation, I wish to be understood as speaking of the appli- 
cation of this principle to the treament of diseases of the Lungs ; tor it must at 
once be apparent that it gives direct access to those intricate air-passages and 
cells which lie out of the reach of every other means of administering medi- 
cioes. 

It will hence be seen that Inhalation is not a medicine, but merely a mode of 
treatmeut by which medicines are applied directly to the internal surface of the 
lungs in disease. Some medicines, he inhaled, increase the quantity of matter 
expectorated ; others diminish it. Some are soothing to the inflamed mucous 
membrane, and allay cough ; while others are stimudating, and increase it 
Some act almost entirely on the lungs ; others are absorbed into the current of 
the circulation, and extend their curate influence through the medium of the 
blood, to every purt of the body. Now, in the treatment of any particular case, 
the symptoms—the kind of disease—the stage to which it has progressed—the 
veculiarities of constitution, aud the habits of life must all be considered ; for 
uhalation can never be honestly employed without the medicines are adapted, 
in the kinds used and their strength to the circumstances of each ca-e. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—kead the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. Voteman of the Astor House, in favour of VESHLER’s FEVER AND 


AGUE PILLS. 

Astor Houssz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cus. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did aotcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by « perfect recovery. I was 
wroubled tor several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed @ pertect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recommended to me by 
+ friend, towhom [ feel grest.y ooliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Traly yours, 

R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physicians say : 

We have used Desher’s Pills, in nundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
gerson to have a second chill after commencing with them. 

WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 

. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 

Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character aad reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen. with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any represeutations made by tnem are worthy of public confide: ce. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. HEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Sold by SUYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & Ou., No. &l 
Barclay street; 0. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
tHouse and corner Canal street and Broadway; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILGERT WENTZ & CO, and DYOT &3ONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga; WKIGHT & CO., N. Orleans aud E. N. sLO- 
CUM, Ciucinuati,O, Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. 





SUMMER UVDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every deseription, 
and at the very lowes price, will be found at 

THE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY. 
Special atte ation is invited at this season to the 

ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER.VESTS, 
original] v introtuced at our estaniishment several years since, and which have been universally 
approved tor their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheap ess. 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 





PRINVG, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways-—very elegant assort- 
ments, iu every descriptioa of = bh, Casumere and Tweed faoric—ranging from $5 wo $20 


ach. . DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 ana 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligtt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths aud fweeus, of che most approved styies ot Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 w 
VD. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


Sis. 

SPRING, 1855.—Pants.—9ur aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
and American Uassimeres, &c., have already elicited general approval—arranging trom 

$2 50 to $.0 wach. D. DEVLIN & UO., Nos. 253, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approveds yies of Syriug sod Summer Vests, ranging fr m $2 10 $6. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 








a PRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
families aad colleges to var large stuck of the above. Great care has been given to the 


selection aud manufacture. Prices uuifor: and 'o 
PRING, 1855.—Farnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 








v. 
BRB. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
S Groves, Kobes da Cnamoer, Smo«iug Jackets, &c., selecuea from the best Europesn sour- 


ces, or vt our own manufacture. 

QPRING, 1855.—“erchant Talloring Department.—We can say 
with couSidence chat we Reve coe largest stock of the most desiravie styles of CLOTHS, 

UASS(IMEREBS, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to m.ke to orager ; 

and, if net made inthe best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 


D. DEVLIN & CO, Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


























Ask for it when SHOPPING 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y¥. 





PAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oi! that will burn all night 
in ordiuary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To bs had in i,3 or 5 Galion Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per mail will be sent a» direct 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, W hale and Lard Oil. 


E*TR4 CHOICE OLD PORT W INE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848, 
Two grades. Kich and iry. An articie rarely met within this country. In original! 
cases $12 00.—also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived B Noshville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 


REVOORT HOUSE.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave- 
nue, the most fashionable pr de in America, is continued on the European plan, with 
out any change of its beaut ful furniture or the style of keeping which h.s been so much approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for tamilies or single gentlemen, gd to those of any 

other Hotel in th's country. The patronage of the public is Ck solicited. 
ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 


RENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.——The Hotel at this 
ace of favourite resort is open for the season. Visirers can now reaca it oirect by the 

Black River and Utios Railroad, trains leaving Utica on the arrival of the steam oat express 
train, also of the Hudson river express train. M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


LITERATURE, &c. 

HE Subscriber, having resumed his residence in New York will, as heretofore, act as AT- 

TOR VBY and COUNSELLOR for AUTHORS in the reating and disposal to publishers 

of Manuscripts, in Ma'ters of Copyright, in the Preparation of Works for the Prese, and in the 
Parchase of Old and New Books and Works of Art, for individuals and public institutions. 

Apply to or address PARK BENJAMIN, 8 West l4th Street, New York, 

Lectures.—M s and © 

securing Mr. Benjamin’s services us a Lecturer, are requested to observe the foregoing address. 

















OULD call the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 
of a quality rarely met with in thie market. — 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE, bvtticd in Oporto in the year 1843. Original cases of 
one dozen, $12 00. 
IMVERIAL sMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 
DUFF GURDON’S RICH GULD SHERRY, $12 per case. 
‘shese articles are not to be supassed at any «rice 


ee 


of Lyceums, In-titutes and Associations, desirous of 
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——————— 








J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 199 WILLIAM STRERT, NEW YORK. 


SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. BUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BUUKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


©. L, SANBORN, } 26 & 29 CORD a 
STEBBINS & CO., 


EZRA OARTER, JR. 
THOMAS H. BAZLN. 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 24 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Cred.ts far TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 

















NEW P 


UBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 
ANCIENT EGYPT USDER THE PHAR \OUS. Ry Jobm Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols, Ime, 


PIMTeTURY OF THE CRS DSS" Fy oeph Prone 
HIST!) 6 y ¥ y oveph Franc i: Michaud. T ‘ / 
son. 3 vols.. l2mo.. mspe $3 78 , Hat calf oF Mor. EXT. S64 bees rantlated by W. Reb 
THE HisTORY O ¢ N PENINSULA. By W. F. P. 
cloth, eighth e ition, $25. Hlalfeal or morocc : extra, $4 b9 zy P. Napier. 8ye, 
HISTURY OF LOUISIANA. French Domination. By Charles Gayarre, Esq. 2 vols,, ve. 
clo hn, $2 50 , 


HI-TORY OF LOUISIANA. Spanish Dcm'nation. By Charies Gayarre, Esq. 1 vol., 8vo. 
clot bu 
ws CASES’ NAPOLEON. Memoirs of the Lif, Exile, end Conversations of the E 
Napoleon. By the C wnt Las Cases. With Portraits on steel, woodcu.s, &c. 4 vols, 
ee KPO ION IN EXILE ya Hele By B 
NAPOLEON LE; or, A Voice from St. Helena. y Barry E. O'Meara 
Surgeon. 2vol., \2wo., cloth $2. Halfcx for mor. extra $4. ’ y Some 
JOMINI'S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History «f the Campaign of Wa‘erloe. 
From the French of Geveral Baron Jomiai. By Lieut. Benet, U.s.A. 12mo, cluth, 75 cents. 
IN PRESS. 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on some of the Diseases of the Rectum. Arus, and Continu- 
ous textrres. By W. Bodenhamer, M.D. Second edition, with plates, &c., in one vol., 8ve., 
rice #1 50. 
PYOLT ATTA, and other Poms, By Howard H. Caldwell. 12mo., $1. 
HABIfs AND MEN, By Dr. Dora:. lLvol., i2mo 
TABLE TRAITS. By Dr. Doran. Uniform with ‘ Habits and Men.” 
THK QUFKENS OF ENGLAN)). of the House of Hanover. By the same auihor. 
GUY KIVeRS; a Tae of Geo c'a. By Wiliam Gilmore Simms. 
RICHARD HURDIS; af le of Alaba'a By Willism t#ilmore *imms. 
TH* FORAGEKS; «a Kadef he Dog Dags. (Simms’ Revolutionary Tales, Vol. VI.) 
THE HISTORY OF T*®XAS from its first Settlement to the Anuexgtion, with Mapes, Por- 
traits, and other illu-tretions. In 2 vols. 8vo. By Col. H. Yoakum. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN tHILPUT CUKRAN. By his Sou, En arged, with Notes, &e., 
By Dr R_ helron Macken. ie. 
BITS OF BLARNEY: being original Irish Legends, Tales, and Eecentricities. By Dr. B. 


Shel on Mackenzie 1 v.!., 12mo 
(Sclected from his large 


" 


THE BATYLES AND sIEGE3 OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 





work.) By Col. W. F. P. Napier 1 vol., 12mo 
J. S. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street. 
A TALE OF THE CRIMEA. 
ERB PRIDB OF THE MESS. A Tale ofthe Crimea. By the author ef 


ERT; Or, THE 
avendish.”’ zi2po. Lilustrated. 

‘“* A Tale funded on c reumstances of actusl occurence, and full to overflowing of homour of a 
very high oider, eq-al, if not superior to anything Uapt. Marryat ever wrove."’—Blackwoo@s 
Magazine. 

as excellent novel ’’— Edinburgh Review. 

“This b ok is one of the must mtercsiing that bas been issued from the press for years."’— 
London Atheneum. f 

Copies mailed on receipt of Fifty Cents, post-paid. 

F. BRADY, Publisher, 12 Ann Street, N. Y. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
1.—THE ENGLISH ORPHANS. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author pf ‘‘ Tempest and San - 
shine. 1 vol., I2mo., paper ec vers, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 
2—THE WINKLES; or, the Merry M.nomaniacs. An a ge es With Portraits 
cloth, $1. 
By Ezra Sampson. 1 vol,, 


3.—THE BRIEF REMARKER ON THE WAYS OF MAN. 
5.—MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By A. Warner, Author of * Dollars and Cents.’ 2 vols., 
Author of ‘‘ Lectures en Agricultural Chemistry and Ge logy,” &e., &c. Ilustr 
“The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,”’ ‘* Heart Se. } vel. 1a paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
of * Attic n 
INS NEW WORK.— a CoMMON-PLACE BOUK of ts, Meme- 


of the Natives 2 vols, 12mo.. paper covers 75 ce ts; er L vol 
2mo_ $i 25. 
4.—THE (ROQUOTS ; or, the Bright Side of Indian‘ ha acer. 1 vol. 12mo. TMustrated, $1. 
12mo., paper covers, 75 cents , | vol., cle h, $1. 
6.—THe CHEMIS!RY OF COMMON L FE. By James F. W. Jobnston, M.A., F.R.S., ae. 
i] Price $2 ’ ss = 
Wood "ngravings. vols., l mo. cr $2. 
TOTHE T We GUARDIAN -; or Home in this World. By the author of 
ease. q 
8.—LEAVE« FROM A FAMI JOURNAL. From the French of Emile ouvestre, anther 
rin Paris.’ 1 vol., L2mo, paper covers, 50 cents: cloth, 2 ee. 75 cents. 
9.—M KS. JAMES! hough! 
ries and Fancies. (riginal and Selected. Poss | 1, Ethies and Character; Part 2, Literature and 
. pages, 


BD. DEVLIN & OU., Nos. 258 259 and 260 Broadway. Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth , 7» cents. 
-- ——__-_—_— _ a - $$ $$_$_$_______ —— 10.—G ACR LEK. ATale.. By.Julia Kavanagh. Author of ‘ Nathalie,” ‘ ” 
FE ASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price for| “ farne ‘‘ Women of brie ianity.’’ &e. 2 vols., -y Paper cove 8, or | vol., oth, . 
Goods —No aeviati n —ALF RED MUNROE & UU., No. 441 Broadway, New Yorx, tn- lt —KENNETH ; or, the Rear Guard of the Grana Army. By the author of we * of 
vite attention to their choice assortment ot ae ie ea SL KK TING hw 8 $2. 
12.—GILLES >) A VE ;. vo vo. 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 1 OLRM AN'S SYRiAC GRAMMAR. 1 vol. 8vo. $350. 
a 14.—HASK’S CHURCH HISTORY m H gol Bro. aS. 
S 15 —CORNELL’S AK ‘ cents. 
el BOYS’ CLOTHING a nae M4 we eR MEDI STE do & gg 
: l Sati ; 17.—T SUMME 4AN A Sonthern Story. I vol., 9. 75 cents. 
A AP sn neh J meat notice that at this establishment no deviation can in any instance i8—THE CASILE® BUILDERS. By the author of the ** Heir of Reuclytfs.”” 1 vol, L2mo., 
= 3 cents ; cloth, 75 cen's. 
—— OO —— 00 conte GOLDEN RFED. Ry B. F. Barre't. Lvol., 12me. $1. 
HE EMINENT FRENCH TRAGEDtENNE RACHEL sup=- 20.—SMITH’S MER }ANTILE LAW. New edition, LargeBvo. $450. 
ported by a FULL COMPANY of FiIR-1-RAT# AKTISTS from Paris will make rer rst 21.—GREKN’S NEW TEXT-sO 1K OF BOTANY. 1 vol., 4to. 81 50. 
appearance on FiKST of SEPTEMBER, at the METROPOLITAN THEATRE, New York — 22 —KBARETTI’S ITALIAN AND ENGLI H DICTIONARY. 2 vols., 8vo. $7 5 
General Uffice, No. 49 Wall steeet, 2nd Fioor, Room No. 28. 23.—YOUMAN’S 'HEMICAL ATLAS. 4to. $2. 
Fad 24 —HKCKER’S Dae tFORR OF TAS SOUL. boat, Mien. + 
st Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, @ U. 8. M. St 4cl ig} 25-—FRY ON ARTIFICIAL FISH BREKDING. 1 v1, l2mo. 75 conte. 
OSlose at this oles ou WEDNESDAY. the 25th day’ of Tuly, at like ——_—ee Saree pees, be ae ee 
ISAAC V. FUWLER, Postmaster. 3.— Do. _ re - 1 vol., 18m. 62 cents. 
9 7 § P « 
ost Office Notice.—The Mai's for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, ® U. S. sane MONS OOURT AND FAMILY. “beams Nephese 1? Abrantes. 2 vel., 8¥0. G4. 
. Steamey AR 4GO, will close at this office on SATURWAY. the 28h day of July, a 103¢ 21. —MILESTON RS IN OUR LIFE JOURNEY. By Samuel Osgrod. 1 vol., imo. $2, 
o'elick, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmas er. 32.—COUSIN’3 MADAME DE LONGUEVILL®. [vol , 12mo. $1 
88.—KOEP' EN’s HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 1 vol., folio. $450. 
ADIE 34.—JOHN-TON'S MBEANING OF WORDS. 1 vol., L2mo. $1 
L S ees oe te oF. A Mant iggy CAL STUDENT. $1 
86.—MACAULEY’ SAYS. 5 vols., (2mo. . 
are respectfully requested ’ 87.—FIELD’S UITY ARCHITE ‘TURE Lvol.,8vo. $2 
38.—LETTERS FRveM ROME, A D. 183. Lvol. $1. 
to give DICK’S 39. -GRISWO!.I’s REPUBLICAN COURT. New euition. 1 vo'., 8vo.. mor, antique, $12, 
4) —THE MAXIMS OF WASHINGTON By J, F. Schroeder. bvol..12mo0 $1. 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial, 41.-H®ARSEASE; or, Me Brother's Wife. By the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” 


2 vols., 12mo , paper, $1; cloth $1 50. 
H REVOLUTION. 4 vols., 8vo. New edition. $5. 


12 cents 


42.—THIER~ FRENC 

43.—MANDEVILLE’S NEW PRIMsRY READER. 

44.—LE SAGE’s GIL BLAS. ‘Illastrared. $2 50. 

45 —GUROWSKI’S YEAK OF THE WAR. I voel., nener. 28 cent 

46.—H*NCK’S FIELD-BOOK FOR RA!LROAD ENGINEERS. 

47.—THE WuRLU A WORKSHOP. By thomas Ewounk. 

48 —GAVERR#’'S *CHVOL FoR POLITICS. Lvol., l2mo. 75 cents. 

49.—COMINGs ON THE PR*SERVATION OF HEALTH. 1 vol., 12mo. 75 cents. 

60.—WAKING’3 ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURRF. Lvol., 12m0. 75 cents. 

N. B —Any of the above Books will be forwarded to any adires:, post-paid, on a remit 

tance of the price. 


8. 
lL vol.,12mo. $175. 
1 vol., 12m0. 75 cents. 


PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 


KEEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
atthor of ‘‘ Rector of St. Bardoiph,’’ &c., Lvol. I2m0. 18 
The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling Enxiish in whch he writes, and the fine moral whioh 
adorns every pxge, renter his books exce-dingly pleasing and instructive. I» t is volume there 
are some scenes of remarkab!ly pathetic an! powerful interest 7 New- Youk Observer. 








Tre best work hat nas ever proceede | from bis pen. We hazard 
nothing in predicting for it an ex ensive sale.—Knickerhocker Magazine, 

Mr. She!ton inv-s's bis t ouvhts with the pecul arly graceful and lucid style. * * . 
These ske'ches will be read w th interest by al who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and ele- 


gance.—Couri r and Enquirer. 

A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 

touch the heart.— Boston Olive Branch. 

The sketcbes are a | characterized ny the peculiar excellence of the author. The lonvest sketch 

is ** The Seven Sleepers,’* which is literaily steeped in delicious humour ; other are replere with 

Sethe us exquisite as it is rare. Aitogether the bouk is a deligh ful one. —Boston Yankee 
lade 


Tne reader who goes throuch this volume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. ¥. Commercial 

Written with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 

le —Tr Times 
The book is fnil of interest—the sketches are taken from li‘e—truthful and oftea thriilirg scenes 
are depicted —Cleve’and Leader. ; 

In its genuine humonr, its exquisite pe-ceptien of natural be u'y. and its aromatic richness of 
style—ic is imweasurab'y superior to similar prodnetions. —New- York une. ’ 

Mr. Shelton is ove of the most na‘ural, ag eeable a d compsnionable of our living prose 
writers. He bas a keen sense of the ridicul os, a la-ge fund of quiet humour, « genuine and ori- 
ginal stvle, great skil) in exvibiting, witkou erowding, the deta''6 of a scene or « life peture, a 
sirong feelng ‘or the beau ifal, and an intuitive power in finding t e best a d most '/u hfal por- 
tions of a book or snevent. These ave the lead ng festare« of 4 book who e only fiult—a rare 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic wricing—is that it is iar too brief.—N. ¥. Datly 

#6. . . . 
mis sketches are a’l fall of meaning—they all tell of femiliar things and in a familiar way.= 


-York Ch hman 
PT ee NY Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. i2mo. $1. 





BE sUJULAIS, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicivus summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
can be bought at anything like the price p 
CLARETS.—Haut Brion ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1544, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


ozen, 

GOOD DINNER CLARET, $350, $4 @ $5 00 per case 

AULSOP’S BAs¢ INDIA PALE ALE. f 
Also, in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12 
agree that this is the best summer drink known. I[ 
ceive this beer direct from tae Brewery. 


Physicians all 
am the only person ia America who cau re- 


No. 7 William Street, New York 


OLD COGNAC BRANDY. 
Ts Subscriber offers tor Sale a choice assortment of true Cognac Brandies, of various vint- 
ages, from 1803 to 1850 which are of old imporiativns, and can be supplied in origina! pack- 
ages of 19 vall ms each. 
OUD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA RUM, which has been in Bond for some years in the 
Londoa Docks previous to importation here, I: is metlow. rich and fine flavoured. 


H )LLAND SCHLEDAM and ISLAY MALT WHISKEY, ola and fine. 
The purity and qna ity of he above Spirits are such 4» can be confidently recommended to all 





who requir» to use th m for medicinal or other purposes. 
| Imported sad for sale from the U. 5. Bonded Warehouse, and in casks demijohns and bottles 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St. N. Y. 


s 


by 





In casks of 9 an1 18 gallons, at 85 cents per galor.. | 


UP THE KIV*R. 1 vol illustrated $125 


a fress 7 ) Cast! l vol. 88. - 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall [ we —.. beet Pe No. 145 Nassau-st., , ¥: 
Publisher. 


| These books will be sent by mail postave pui i—for the prices »ppended—remitt d to 


DR. BEECHER'S GREAT BOOK, 

, CONSPIRACY EXPOSED, AND PROTESTANTISM DEFENDED, IN 

= Fa Reason, History, and ~criptare. By Edward Keecher, D Finel Iius‘ra 

ted with Engravings, wih a» Ap endix cont»iuaing Keply to the Speech of J. R. Chandier in 
Congress, in support of Romanism. 1 vol., large [2mo. 

It is a work that should be read and pondered by every American, whether he is a pious man 


_—Philadelphia Christian Observer. “ 
oT re have in thie volume one of the most searching ead thorough expositions of Romanism 
y ournat, 


aver been pumished.— Boston Dat 
wach ee oud all comparis % tae ablet Ant Popery work ever published.— Philadelphia Daiiy 


News. . 
' terly work is truly opportune. It is work or the times. and should be widely circu- 
tarniard studied by all who decm our political und religious libs:ties wor b preverving.—J. F. 


erver. 
ho wish to ree the stoutest arguments against P: arrayed by a master hand. and 
oon teas the mcst ualearned can appmec.ate them, wee tMghty — ¥. Daily Times. 
Published by . W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel 
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THe Alston. 
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LONDON CORDIAL GiN. 


ESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 

R. oe web celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to turnish families, hotels, — 
gisis ana the trade generally with this favourite gin in original ), and from the remark- 
bas already attained are warranted in saying that it is far supecior to any ether 


success it 
article in the ma ket. 


NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


he Unders'gned rece'ved the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Wor'd’s Fair 
T —and bxs con: tantly en band a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
ait, Trout Flies, &c., &e., of every variety, which be is able to supply ou tue most 

| terms. 
Merchants dealing tn the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call a. d examine his 


befi king their purchases. 
oe, Cae Se THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by expe. ienced Fisher 
men to be tne best Bait for Trolling ever iw ed. 


ASTOR HOUSE. 


"THE Undersigned have renewed their lease of this house. It has been refitted, and is now in 
a be ier condi: iou ibaa » ben first opened to the public. 
New Baths aid Water Closets have been introduced upon every floor. ‘ 
Its massive «ails, its improved and complete ventilation, render it the coolest house in the city 
hot wether. 
as pecessary to promote the real comfort of ladies and gentlemen it is secoad to 











Its proximity to the Railroads, enables our patrons to reach any portion of the city without de- 
and at 'rifi ng expen-e. 
* tis vitna'ed inthe Deaithiest Ward of the City, and the Park and open ground opposite present 
1 unegu+led. 
— cobpeaient pos tien for Merchants and for al) parties connected with the great public enter. 
prises of the couutry, is apprec ated, aud rooms are always in di fur the ation of 
Breakfast from 4 early morning until 11 o’clock. Dioner in Gentlemen’s Ordinary, 3}4, Ladies’ 
, 2% and 5. , 
ae by ion of busi men, dioner will be served fom 1 o’ciock until 24¢ o’clock. 
Grateful for the past, we pledge ourse.yes to our patrons that everything requis'te for their 
comfort and ba; pivers wh le pay J = ree, os be provided without stiut, and at « cost tothem 
ceed “ 1 ~ ty. 
—————— . COLEMAN & STETSON. 


SUPERIOR SCOTCH SPOOL COTTON THREAD. 


MACNAUGHT’S SUPERIOR S(X-CORD 20 YARDS SPOOL C /TTON ON 
mye; SPOO 8. Assorted Nos. in tia cases, of .- — — or pacx ages of 6 tir a 
“8. 1 ul orders for particular assortmeuis, receive: 
heme 3s kIT Oo ee KNOX, General Agent, No. 6 Pine Street, New Lork, 
Also for Sale by ; 
Messrs. D. M. Knicht & “o.; &. H. Brown & Co.; daiter, Lord & Co.; R & N Dart, Dibbiee, 
Work & Moore; W. & J. Morison; John Morton &Vo.; R. Morton, Hohnes & Co. ; and many 
other Dr Goods Jobbers aud Fancy, Phread, Needle and Hosiery Dealers aud Retailers, in New 
bb 7 Seeats Co., 128 and 130 North Third street ; and Messrs. McGonegal & Habn, 219 
' hia. 
2 yy 252 Baltimore street ; Mr. Amos Lovejoy, 123 Baltimore street; and 
y Ka t more street, Baltimore. 
e my qr hy & Co., Alexandria ; Messrs. Kent, Paioe & Kent, Richmond ; and 
Messrs. Stevens n & Wedcell, Petersburgh, Virg nia. 
Messrs. Cowan & Dickenson, Knoxvilie, Tenne-ee. 
Messrs J. 8. and L. Bowie, Charleston ; and Messrs, Johnsov, Crews & Crawley, Charleston, 
a tees Simms, New Orlears. Louisiana. 
Messrs. Headley, Taylor & Co., Volambus, Ubio. 
Messrs. buil-y & Vo., Richficla Connecticut, 
Messrs. J. M. Beebee & Ov., Boston ; and Messrs. Blanchard, Converse & Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetis 

















SUMMER OPENING. 


ATTERS TO GENTLEMEN, DE*IGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 
H this day cffe: to ibe no ice of our patr: ns, our ever-popular Ki cky Mountain Silvery Bea- 
ver Hat; also, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiaily our own, appreciaied and worn by the best- 
class wenrers ech :nccesive season cf is imiroduciion ty us. In the Ruffing Depariment, 
(known #8 Sofi Kattivg,) wil! be diep'ayed the skill and taste of our French Fabricant. whose 
inpimits ble prod: cticn+, 'eccived per Bultic, nee with selections from cur own Make Shops, 

render our large and \a:ied eseormment cumpl.te 
= . LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 
RCCKAWAY, L.I, 1855. 
[HE ROCKAWAY PAVILIUN, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 

on the 20th of the month. 

This Establishment compr ses the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances, about 200 rooms s ngle or Commun cating, 12 co tages furnished, in he Hotel Gar- 
dens, of various size~ and with or without board at the Hotel, as muy be preferred. With an in 
creased supply of BATHING HH’ UsEs, PRIVATH AND PUBLIU STABLES AND COACH 
HUUSEs, in prop: rtion to the demand of such an Establishment. 

The Hou-e wil! be pr.-vided in the most Lberal manner and stocked with the Cnoicest Wines 
of every «pproved band. : 

For amusement and recrextion a large BowLinc SaLoon, Brti1arp Room, Cricket Grounp 
Lavies’ AND GENTLEMEN'S ARCHERY GROUND end a permanent Bund are provided. 

The Cooks, Waiters, &c., a e selected French, German and - merican. 

The terms tor the season will be the lowest possivle, cousistent with the present high cost 

visions, Ac, 
Reem may be selected at any time by calling on Mr. Jno. Geo. BartnsrinGe, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 


N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians and Surgeons, as weli as the Eminent Chemists of the or. 
Un Sale oy ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. S. 
William Street, New York. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


H°FA' WS AZERS. No. 333 Broadway, N. Y¥.—Music at the 

Ok RATEs. Une of the Largest and best Selected Catulogues of Choice 
and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and al) 
kinds or Instruction Bo-ks of the Latest and Most Approved Metbods of perfosming on the va- 
rious instruments by the first masters. 

THE LARGEST A SOKTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Masical Instruments 
of al) kinds to be tound in the Union 

HORACE WATERS’ MOD*RN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement ot 
Over-strings, the length of scule and power of toue of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
durabilit strnciure of the Square Pianos. 

tT. GILBERT & CO.’8 PR&#MIUM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with iron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIAN: 8 of » lerge number of other manufecturers. 

SECOND-HAND PLANUS of all varie'i 5 at great bargains. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEUNS tuned the Equa! Temperament, to wbich was re- 
cently awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, Washiugton, D, C, Melodeons of other 











makes. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 





F. HARRINGTON.-Enameled Chamber Farniture.—Purcbasers 
e in want of tuis new styie of Furniture will find large a»soriment, iu all coluurs, at the 
Mauufactory, Nes. 46 aud 48 Woocter-st 


FARES FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
applying, (vost paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, 0. W. 








Joux MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Paris—Grant LEGCTERS OF CREDIE for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTEK> OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 





Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Manbheim, Rotterdam, 
Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseitles, Seville, 
Cxiro, Lansanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Coblentz, Leipsie, Messina, Smyrna, 
Colo: ve, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Coustautinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Nuples, Trieste, 
Franstort--M., Livourne, Nice, Turip, 
Genes, Lueques, Pau, Venise, 
Geveva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Hambourg, Madeira, Pragae, Zarich. 
Havre, Malaga, Riga, 


By in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. BilJs on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
t. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


ANKE No. @ Iliam Street, New York, 1 
BANROUCKe SStrdus Ur cakbir or taetollonleg Cae? “we Foreign 





Carlsrube, Lisbon, Rome, 
Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sie nna, 
Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Genoa, Mulbeouse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore. 
Hamburg, Manilla, Sycney, N.S. W. 
Hague, Madeira, Urin, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Touton, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong ng, Nice, Venice, 
Kana, Ceylon, (po:to, Vevey, 
Li l, Oleron, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
roy Pan, Warsaw, 

psic, Palermo, Zurich, 








/yons, . 
FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


RATION UF LONDON 
Branches Agoncies at 
= Canton . Shanghai, Caleutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 


Siugapore, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 
Maivand and Newcastle, . 


... Hunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ... 


+...» Moreton Bay. 





Me! bourne, Kvneton. 
Castlemaice. ... 1... 0eeeeee . +» ».»-Mount Alexander, 
Ballarat 


BGandhurst AGeMCZ. .. cocewdedveedes coe wee ccecee ses 66s 005s bocce MORMIgO, 
Ovens Ageucy. 





COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 


EQUEST the attention of bavers and consumer- to their make cf 200 yard 6 cord 
R SpooL (Orton, which they can cunfidently d tothe American Sabie, As 
for strength, oF —o aud price, it has mo superior in the Unied S:ares. Buyers please 











note it cap 
New YORK... om +o» ROsans Loan & oH Dey sree. 
“oppt Bet URNBHAM WELTON »0., street. 
HILADKLPHIa . W. FARRELL, Chestuut sireet. 
ee OnE - D. Yee 4 
A ano TELLMAN Hinricns & Co. . 
ICHMOND, Virginie’: /.D'H Lonpox & [O> 250 Market street 





ARD BAAC MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
Pow A Newis, No. By OLTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

The subscriber bas constantly on ban¢ a largeand wel!-assortea Stock of Flutes. Claricnettes, 
Flageolets, Fike, Dee Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Bras» Band Instruments. 
Violins. Cellos, Vools, Gattars at all prices and styles Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instraments ; Banjos, T»mbourine«, and Instruction Books for a}! instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAACK. 


FISHING TACKELE.—REMOVAL. 


J & J. C. CONROY HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND EXTENSIVE 
WJ stablishment, No. 65 (from their old stand No 52) Fulton Street, New York, woul? invite 
the attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and general SPORTING TACKLE. 

Every description of Fishing Tackle made to order. 

J. & J. C. C. would particularly call the attention of Gentleman Amateurs in Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout Rods. - 

J. & J. ©. GC. have continually on hand a choice selection ot Dizon & Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cutlery and most articles ip the Sporting line 

ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 
Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the J2lu» 
r News, which they supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annualsut. 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
eng to the War, land and sea-fights. battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
ames bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreiga Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Vomtinent of Eurepe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 











NEW YORE 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has the largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
sortment of 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 
weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Pondrette, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
lied and will be matled to vearly subscrivers ip any part of the United States or Canada, 
fromm charles Willmer’s Universal English and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERFOOL, and BEI. Fast. 
ARTHUR WIL! MER, Agert, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2od Floor), New York, 
10 vuth John Street, Liverpool. 


DCCTOR HOOFLAND’S 
ELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M. 
Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., wi! «fleciually cure Liver Complaivt, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, « hronic or Nervous Dr biuity, Dineases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Flattering at the Pit ofthe Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiretion, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 4c., Sudden 
Flashes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginiugs of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 

The proprietor. in calling the attention of the pub’ic to this preparation, does ro with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and ada: tation to the diseases for which it is recommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one t) at has sto d the test of a ten years’ trial hefore the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its favour given by the most prominent and well-known Physicians and indi- 
vidoa's, in ail parts ot th courtry is immense. 

Principal office and Manufactory, 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For sale by C. H. Ring and A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dea’ers in 
Medicine everywhere. 








TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


[* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is ap 
invalnable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


ar 
arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In ali cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and veness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared gnd sold, wholesale an setail by JOHN A. TARRANT 





, 


(Successor to James Tarrant st, 
Per eale by Rushton, Clark & Oo., F. f. Green, Eugene Dupes, Jobe vilken, Teneo ts 
or sale us , Clar o., T. T. Green, pay, Jobn Mil ‘ Co. 
on Rropdway, Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Masbamn, Deession 
"ha on, 8. C. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE 


Pork INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HFALTHY 
Subs: a: ce is now in geveral use, and is provounced by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. 

It is wwe poypend and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOW ELS, as it does not sour on 
the stomach as -ccurs wiih so mauy of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
Mibvedeed aot and for fale. W 

repared only and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemists, 685 BROADWAY, 8 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth’ ivenne. Manufac- 
tnrers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 
and have constantly on hand all the most epproved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 
the first quality and with great care. 


OOD_MF DICINES.—It is estimated that AVER’S PECTORAL 
and CA) HARTIC PILLS bave done more to promote the public bealth, than 
any otper+necante. There can be nv question that the Cherry Pectoral hast y its thous«nd on 
thous nd evres  fCo'ds, Conghs, Asthma, ( reup Infiuerza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- 
éuced the pre pornon of deaths from cortumpt ve diseases in this coutry. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will core more comp'ai ts —Every body nee’s more or less purging. Purge 
the b ood from its impurities Purge the bowels, Liver and the «hole viscera] system from ob- 
structins. Purge out the diseases «hich fasten on the boy, to work its decay. But tor di-eases 
we thould die only efotd age. Take entidores early and thrust it frem the tystem, befo:e it is 
= too strong to yield.—A yer’s Pills ¢o thrust ont disexse, no only while it is weak but when it 
as taken asirony hold. Kead the a tounding stetements of those who hase been cured by them 
from dresdful + crofula, Drorsy, Ulcers, + kin Diseases, Rhe: matism, Neursigia, T’yepepsia In- 
ternal tains, Bilions (‘on pla nts, Heartburn, Head» che, Gout, and many Jess dangerous but still 
threstening ailments, snch as Pimples en the face, Worme, Nervous Iritabi ity Loss of Appe- 
tite, Inregulayivies, Dizzines in the Head, Colds, Fevers, J'yrentery, and indeed every variety of 
complainis for which a Purgative Remedy is reqvi ed.— hese are no rardom statements, but are 
an hen icated by your own » eighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
Lever be withou: them.—Price 25 cents: er box. 5 Boxes fer $1 00. 
Prepared by Dr. J ©, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this rection. 


Exiract from a letter by the Rev Mr. Churchill. of Boston, who is now travel'ing for his health 
in the Kast —‘‘ It gives one an ever present i. ea of the exparsive + nterprire of bis countrymen, to 
find their commodiies « f ec mmerce con'inn» lly in his path wherever he goes. I have not visited 
any considerable city of Turkey, where J ded not find the Medicines of my country represented by 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Iv Smyrna, Aleppo, Jaffa, Jeu aicm and Consientinopie, we see in 
each, on the door post of some bazaar, the pecu'iarly American lookir g Iron card, of Dr. Ayer, 
saying in a lenevege which netone in a thoussnd of ihe passers by can read, ‘* Ayer’s Cherry 
Pecto al for Coughs, Colds, and Consumpiion. Sold Here.’’ Ona shelf behind the c oss-iegged 
Mu-sulman, are seen the bottles with their Erglish, Spamsh, French and Geiman faces turred 
towards the crowd. and on enquiring we are to!d ‘het foreix ners are not the only purchasers, but 
the trne believers themselves waive their trnst in fate to try thi product of American skill, when 
they find there is no other cue for trem. I wns told yesterday that the Cherry Pectoral had 
Ream proce td tothe Sultan, and is Low io constant use‘n the harem, aud in the Hospiials of 

e Empire.’ 








TH GREATEST MELICAL DISCOVEKY OF THE AGE.—¥R 

KENNEDY, ot Koxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasiure weeds, # remedy 
that cares EVERY KIND O HUMOUR, from the worst scrofnla down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He bas tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except i» two case, (both 
thunder humours) He bas now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wii] cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles wil! cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of b’ 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles wil! cure all humonr in the eyrs. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bott) will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four botiles wil) cure salt rbeum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

P pews is always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
en. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘n! medicines of the 
day. as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stcne walls, 8} ould cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour hi bas tostart. There are 
no its nor ands, bums nor ba’s abc vt it, ave seme Cares but put yours. I peddled over athon- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts, J] gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixiy. I have teen poor, puny, wo my looking children, whose fleeb was soft and 
flabby, res'ored 10 # perfect state of healib by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re 

ief ip catarrh and dizziness Some who have taken it have been co tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sonnd it works quite ens but where there is anv de- 
Tangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but yon must not be 
alarmed —they alwvy+ disappe»r in from four days to a week. here is never ® bad result from 
it—on the contrery, when that feeling is gone. you will fee) yourself like a new person. I beard 
some of the most extravegant encomiums of it that ever man l'siened to 

No change of diet ever necettary. Fxt the best you cen get, and erough of it, 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott &fon-, Phiedelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Se tt & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffulo; Lyman & Brother To- 
routo ; Jobo Birks Montreal. 








MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


Me we nst., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company or 
ry rm: 

Nathaniel Richards, Thomas Barron, Thos. W. Pearsall, John Steward 

Samuel! F. Mout, Jonathan Thorn, Richard Tighe, . Lyman Denison 

Wiliam F Mott, Avgustus H. Ward, Peter Cooper, Ede in D. Morgan, 

William. W. Fox, Moses Taylor, L. 8. Suarez, Sidney Mason, 

Rufus L. Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, Jobn Caswell, 

Robert B. Mivturn. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, beld the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS 
was unanimously elected Presiaen', for the ensuing year. r 

This Company, with a capit+] a: d su plus near $200,000 paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure agxinst loss or damage by F1RE, stocks of M rchandise, heusehold furniture, buildings, 





ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions, 
WiLLIAM P. PALMER Secretary. 








BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
ith a large accumulated Surplus, 
T™ COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of promium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His ee HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of State of New York. 
ANTHONY BAROLAY, Eeq., H. B. M. Consul, 
J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
James Gallatin, & Jobn H. Hicks, Esq. 
Jobn Oryder, Esq. 


Samuel Wetmore, Beg ‘ i 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN ©. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th & 7 
GEO, M. KNEVIPNT General Agent for the United States. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capttal, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Bavine Bang ror tar Wipow and tHe Orruay,’”’ 
nis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORE in with the State Law, will receive p for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agenoies 
‘broughont the State. 
Persons g to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
The Leca) Board of bape meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 


Henry Grinnell, Eeq. 
Hon. Judge Campbell. 











Medical daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting ferth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
«treet. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
Jobo J. Palmer, F. C, Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout 


Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Spofford. | Robert J. Dillon, 
Henry Ludiam, Caleb Barstow, 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON? 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: , 
DR. 8. 8 KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMFER ' 
C. E. BABICHT, Genera) Agent, 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAjL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 








Chiet Cabin Passage... ... ....+..+...8190 | Second Cabin Passage......... coe doe coe 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage.................$8llU | Second Cabin Passage.,............ oe BOO 


B@p The ships from Boston cal) at Halifax. 
APODIA yo occ ccee ce cceces +++ apt. JUDKING. | AMETICH,. .. 6.600005 eoee sees. Onpt. Lane, 
Persia, ..ccccescecessesececes t. Reniz. | Europa, .......-+.++++0-.. Onpt, SHANROF, 
AGIA, ccc e eee cece eee see Capt. E.G. Lor. | Canads,.......e0eseceecees oes COOpt, BTOMD, 
BPIGR, 0 occ cc cceccesese -- Oapt. Hagrison. | Niagara. .....0..s005 os: . Capt. Larter, 
These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por § 
bow. 


From 
Canada... ....se0s oo BRE cco ccc cdecetoce Wednesday. ........-....-Angust Tet 1855. 
AGBIB. .ccncee sere DOOR 0. cdcececces Wednesday... ...e..e66, August Ihih * 
America. se sos ce tee 50 0tre 564 Des ods ORheteeS August 29h 
Camas, «oc ccese ccc MOOR. ccc cccccce cee Wednesday... ...... oe oe Sept'r. Auth 
Africa... .scses++ «+ -BOstom,., ... re CS ere Sep’r 26th 


ga There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. 
Berths not secured anti! paid tor. 
Ap experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweiry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unlese Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof theres 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
‘ Rowling Greer, 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Sbips comprising this line are 










The ATLANTIC .......... ecte .Capt, West, 
The PACIFIC ...... cess eeeee Capt. Nr& 

FO BAe ince oc 02.0900) 0.0000000 ° . Capt, Comstock, 
The ADRIATIGC 4.06.0 cccccceccécccces 6p to décbecce OEM —- 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 

aken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
dati for are lied for eleg and comiort 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! in fret cabin, $130 ; In second do. $75. Excin- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured unti) paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

FROM LIVERPOOL, 











Wednesday... .........- April 12 1855. | Saturday..........+- oe... April 21, 1855, 
Wednesdny... ... 12. ceeee Mag 8“. ) Baterdapecc-coccces coccer map & * 
Wednesday..... drescoee ae COM. Saturday... wcccccccccesee May 19, ** 
Weanerday,.....-0.+.+..-May 380, ‘* BOUTON ibd ce0 ove wecceseo Gee §, * 
Wednesday... ........ ...duna 13, “* Saturday... ... 6.2 see eeeedume 16, 
Wednesday... ...... eoee- June 27, “ | Saturday... ... -ce cece dane 30, 
Weeenda ec ccc wvccscc] Gee “ate [Mes ccs tecccecensesceee Mm. 
Wednesday..........0+5-.duly 25, ‘* SEE 006 coo bebaee rr. -» * 
For freight or 


igh ly to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


ac verpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of bre gee will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
ee stones or metals, aniess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 

WASHINGTON, ......... Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN.....-......+...Capt.E, Higgins, 
These st stop at Southamp both going and returning. 

Prorosep Dates oF Saitine—1855. 

From New York. From Bremen, 
Blermamm 2... coe cee .00 cee . Saturday, Jan. 27.........Feb. 28 
Washington ............+...+...Saturday, Feo. 24......... March 23 
Hermann, ........+0+s.+0+.. Saturday, March 24,.........April 20 
Washington ................. Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
Herman. ..........+..+00.. Saturday, May 19..........dume 15 
Washington ..................Saturday, June 16,..........July 13 
Hermann, ..............e0.. Saturday, July 14,.........Aug. 10 





Washington, ................ Saturday, Aug. 11l.,,.......Bept. 7 
Hermann. .........002.+0+-. Saturday, Sept. &.....06.. Oct. 6 
Washingtom ..............-..-Saturday, Oct. €,,........Nov. 2 
Hermapn,........ceceese--. Saturday, Nov. 3,.,.......Nov. 30 
Washington, ... .....-eeeeeee Saturday, Dec. 1..........Dec. 28 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28) Hermann,....... Wednesday, Aug. 15 


Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Weanesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann........ Wednesday, Apri] 25, Hermann........ Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... .,. Weanesday, Nev. 











Hermann ........ Wednesday, June 20| Hermann,.,...,. Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18! Washington.,....Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1858... 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to p “ di Les - 





dov and Havre advantages over any otber route in the economy botb of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 fret 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and oye must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will ° signed on the doy of sailing. 
a ttached to each st > 


An exp e 
For freight or passage apply to 





©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., Ngw York. 
C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & ©O., Southampton, 

WM, ISELIN, Havre. 


- PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the i6th,and New Yorm on i 
42 Ist of each month, as follows :— 





of oa ones. 
Ot JANUBTY 2... cece eeee eeserecese ruary, 
alg ; let an fegdayratled anata 16th June. 
8T.NICOLAS Ist February ........e.see0 eeeeeess@ 16th Mareb, 
Bra master Tet Jume.... .cscccevcerecccseccccees 16th July, 

” ; Ist Octoder. ........ceeeere ee seee+( 16th November, 
MERCURY, Ist March 2... ..5.-ceeeceeeececesG 16th April, 


Ist July ......-cececserecccroceecee§ 16th August, 


French, master. ist November ..........cccccececcee( 16D 


WILLIAM TELL lst Aegash woscsccwessscesecriees} 16th May ‘ 
master. Ist AUgUB , 2... cee eee eee e eens ed 16th ber 
J. Funck, 7 Ist December... ........+00++e+0e+-e0-€ 16th January, P 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) requisite articles for the com. 
fort and conveni of ngers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 
oods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those sctrally 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agente. 
: 16) Pear) street, 











PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THB 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNFY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTBLY, 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125, 
The following Ships are at present in the Line: 

4) AO Capt. CoLby. FLYING SCUD.. ..Capt. Capt. Brarss. 

ALBERT FRANKELIN.Capt. Lone. | NIMROD... .. 2.7 Capt. WaiTine. h 

NIGHTINGALE.,,....Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD.,...... Capt. B. SurTH. 

GERTRUDE... ....Capt. Puinney. | TROPIC,.......,...E. R. SMITH. 

OCEAN QUEEN..... hy > ebteseka .+..-Capt. Hae. 

All the above are strictly first-class thips, provided with every necessary te insure comfort 
and safety. The success that bes attended the Pioneer 1 ine is parbe s eaprecodenied. Ont of 
upwards of four Thousard Passer gers but three deaths have oceurre & 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Betavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
Hong Kong. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON, h 
6 Bowling Green, and 116 Wal) street ! 
Eee 











W. YOUNG & CO., PROFRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


WM. YOUNG, 
8. J, AHERN. 


